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PREMIUMS! 
—_~>__—— 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE. 

For ONE HUNDRED NEW SUBSCRIBERS, One Family Saw- 
ing Machine, full cabinet, folding cover, with hemmer, 
teller, braider amd self-sewer, mahogany, fancy finish, 
price $200. This is a beautiful piece of turniture, and 
in addition to the folding cover, already described, it 
opens at the back to admit of a free circulation of air, 
It has a fall nest of drawers, which will be found very 
nseful, 

For FiFTY NEW SUB3RIBERS, One Family Machine, balf- 
cabinet, with hemmer, teller, braider and se!f-sewer. 
‘fuble, with moulding and paneled cover, French polish. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 

For 100 Subscribers, an elegant Sold Gold American 
Waltham Watch, Full Jewelled, Patent Lever, Hunting- 
Case, Price, $100. . 

For 15 Subscribers, a Fine Solid Gold, Full Jewelled, 
Hunting-Case Lady’s Watch, beautifully enamelled. 
Price, $75, 

For 40 Subscribers, an elegant American Waltham 
Watch, Solid Silver Hunting-Case, Expansion Balance, 
Four Holes Jewelled—P. 8S, Bartlett. Price, $40. 

For 30 Subscribers, a fine Solid Silver Hunting-Case, 
Full Jewelled, Patent Lever Watch. Price, $30. 

For 20 Subsoribers, a fine Solid Silver Waltham Watch 
Wm. Ellery. Price, $20. 

‘These Watches are from the well-known establishment 
of Messrs. BENEDICT BROS., keepers of the city time, 
aud are put up ready for shipment, AND GUARANTHERD BY 
yvuem. The prices named are the lowest New York re- 
tail prices. 

SLEEVE BUTTONS. 

For 15 Subscribers, 1 pair of 14 karet gold sleeve-but- 
tons, with initials in old English. Price, $10. 

For 25 Subscribers, 1 pair of fine 18 karet gold initial 
vleeve-buttons, Price $19. Warranted by Messrs. 
Benedict Bros., 691 Broadway, and sent by them to 
apy part of the country free of Express charges. 

Any person renewing their subscription and sending 
the name of one new subscriber, we will give a 
Conant’s BINDER, or a likeness of; either of the tollow- 
ing persons: MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, FRANCES 
WRIGHT, LUCRETIA MOTT, ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, ANNA E. DICKINSON, or SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY. 

Every person renewing their subscription and sending 
the names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will give a 
copy of either of the followiug works : 

REBECCA ; OR, A WOMAN’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CoRBIN. ** Dedicated 
to John Stuart Mill for his noble efforts in behalf ot 
Woman’s Entranchisement.”’ 


WHAT ANSWER? 
A Story of To-day. By ANNA E. Dickinson, 
COUNRTY HOMES 
and how to save money. By 8S. Epwarps Topp. 
KELLOGG’S ““NEW MONETARY SYSTEM.” 


Aa In all cases the money must be sent with the 
names, 





PETITION FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





(Every person receiving a copy of this petition is 
earnestly desired to put itin immediate and thorough 
circulation for signatures, and return it signed, to the 
office of the Woman's Suffrage Association of America, 
37 Park Row, Room 20, New York.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
Congress Assembled : 

The undersigned citizens of the State of —— 
earnestly but respectfully request, that in any 
change or amendment of the Constitution you 
may propose, to extend or regulate Suffrage, 
there shall be no distinction made between men 
and women. 


NAMES, | NAMES, 





NEW ENGLAND LABOR REFORM ('ON- 
VENTION. 





Reapers of Tae Revoxurion will not have 
forgotten the earnest and eloquent Call for this 
mecting in THe Revonution of week betore 
last. It is to be held in Boston, Wednesday 
and Thursday, January 27th aud 28th, com- 
mencing at ten o’clock a, wm. New England 
should not fail to crowd its sessions. With the 
following card of speakers just sent us, there 
seems no doubts as to the ability as wellas ear- 
nestness which will characterize the occasion : 

Wendell Phillips, Hon. J. G. Abbott, A. W. 
Phelps of New Haven, E. H. Heywood, Mrs. E. 
L. Daniels, Prot. William Denton, Ira Steward, 
8. S. Foster, Josiah Warren, George W. Searle, 
Esq., Rev. J. 'T. Sargent, Mrs. E. D. Rockwood, 
Rufus Wyman, Rev. W. T. Mallaliere, 8. P. 
Cummings, Dr. Dio Lewis, Gerge E. McNeil, H. 
H. Day of New York, I. G. Blanchard, John 
Wetherbee, John C. Cluer, and others. 





WOMAN’S WAGES. 
caxnbigunas 

Tue following is from the Weekly Mirror; 
Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, associate editor : 

The husband and wife are equal partners. 
The husband is out-door head of the firm, and 
the wife in-door member. Her work in the 
house is of as much importance to the welfare 
of the family as bis work out of doors, No 
family can be well managed unless the wife and 
mother faithfully performs her part ; and if she 
dces this the husband and father does no more 
for the advancement of the interests of the fam- 
ily. This being the case, she is entitled to one- 
half of the income, to one-half of all that he 
and she accumulate. This half should be hers 
if she survive him, and he should divide his 
half as he pleases ; or if he dies intestate, the 
law should give it to his heirs. If he have 
children, the widow should get none of it; if 
he have no children, she might be one of his 
heirs. If she dies before him and have not dis- 
posed of her half by will, 1t should be secured 
to her heirs, and he should get none ot it if she 


have children. If not, he might be one of her 
heirs. 


Repeal the slave code for wives—the law 
which says, ‘* All that she can acquire by her la- 
bor, service or act, during coverture, belongs to 
her husband.” 


This law was made for the old Saxon swine- 
herds, in the days when Alfred the Great was 
King. It gives the husband exactly the same 
power over his wife’s earnings that the South 
Carolina slave code gave to the master over the 
earnings of theslave. Emancipate wives, make 
them equal partners with their husbands, and 
thus give them the same motives for industry 
and economy that are given to men, and see if 
you do not, with one stroke of a pen, dash out 
nine-tenths of the extravagance and fashionable 
folly of women, multiply marriages four-fold, 
and get rid of the talk about women’s wages. 
There is something wrong when woman is out 
in the world contending with men for wages. 
She should find her reward in her own proper 
work, keeping house and raising children ; and 
when the masses of women are emancipated 
and paid for doing the work that no man can do, 
the exceptions who teach school, sell dry goods 
and write for newspapers will find the wages 
question very easily settled. 





Tue world has been said to move. Ocecasion- 
ally we see signs of it. Certainly it is advanc- 
ing from ‘the iufernal Nigger question” to tLe 
2qually'diabolical ‘‘ Women question,” and even 
in that whirlpool of abomination there are in 
dications here and there of successful progress. 
‘« The Fruit Growers Club” by way of example, 


That useful institution crystalized yesterday, 
after nearly one year of unorganized existence, 
by electing Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, President ; 
Mrs, Frances V. Hallock, Vice-President ; H. T. 
Williams, Recording Secretary; Mr. Andrew 
S. Fuller, Corresponding Secretary ; Execu- 
tive Committee, Dr. Hexamer, Miss Mulford, 
8. E. Todd, J. W. Williamson, Mrs. Lyon, 
John Craneand Mrs. Wood. 


Now, I call that motion—motion in the direc- 
tion of Revolution—and as Revolution is said 
never to go backward, the Lo:daione knows upon 
what respectable incrustation of solidified absur- 
dities, civil and religious, it may next plantits ir- 
repressible foot. Buta little time ago it demand- 
ed membership at the desk of the American In-° 
tute, and although clad in female attire, got it. 
Next it took to visiting the ‘‘ Farmers Club” 
and Polytechnic Institute, which are members of 
that scientific body, and occasionally therein, 
it has had the audacity to address the chair, 
and “the chair” has been known to receive the 
address with no greater strain upon its nerves 
than is often caused by wisdom in pantaloons ; 
and now you see it possessed of office, seated on 
the right hand of a President and lifting up its 
voice with mankind in executive comuwittee, 





What next, my sisters, what next ? 
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FRANCES WRIGHT D’'ARUSMON1, 
_—— 

Waren men or women, fecling keenly the 
‘iron in their souls ” of any great moral wrong, 
are thereby incited to call upon heaven and 
earth to help them in their vengeful efforts to 
right that wrong, we do not so much wonder, 
nor can we justly so much admire, as when 
from pure love and sympathy for others, there 
steps forth one from a quiet, protected, 
peaceful life, in‘o the strife and turmoil of the 
great world, to fight with chivalrous, unselfish 
ardor for those too weak, too helpless, or too 
ignorant to do battle fcr themselves. This is 
what we call true heroism, It is the God-like 
in man or woman made clear to the vision. 
On these grounds I claim to-day for Frances 
Wright that long withheld meed of admiration, 
which, although 1t can do her—so long in her 
grave—no good, may yet in part cancel the in- 
justice which allows her name so rarely to be 
heard, save when coupled with epithets of con- 
tumelious reproach or scornful sneers. 

Born at Dundee, Scotland, in 1795, daughter 
of a highly connected, liberal-minded, wealthy 
Seotchman, she was left an orphan and an 
heiress at the age of two and a half years ; her- 
self and infant sister finding a safe home and 
a careful education in the family of a mater- 
nal aunt. Astudious, thoughtful, kind-hearted 
girl, she early began to speculate with a sym- 
pathy rare in one whose own circumstances 
were pecuniarily so bright, on the causes of 
the sorrows and sufferings of the poor and de 
graded. In pursuing her inquiries on this sub- 
ject, her attention was first drawn to the history 
of the United States, and she eagerly devoured 
allshe could learn of its history, dreaming en- 
tuusiastically of a new Utopia—a land where 
all wrong would be righted. 

To this land, to her so fair in promise, she 
embarked in 1818, accompanied only by that 
sister from whom death alone separated her. 
She remained here two years, studying faithfully 
the laws, the institutions, and the workings of 
the avowed principles of the young Republic. 
In 1820, she returned to England where she 
published her first book—“ Views of Society 
and Manners in America ”—which met with a 
rapid sale and attracted considerable attention. 

In 4821 she visited Paris, where she remained 
three years. Although a woman, young, talent- 
ed, wealthy, and her own mistress, she main- 
tained, even in this vortex of feminine folly; 
her purity of character and her studious habits. 
‘Experience had taught me,” she gays, in after 
years, of herself, ‘in very childhood, how little 
was to be learned in drawing-rooms, and in- 
spired me with a disgust for frivolous reading, 
conversation and occupation. But more es- 
pecial has been my disgust for every kind of 
quackery and pretension, literary, scientific, 
and more than all, political and philanthropic.” 

Believing in, and contending for the equality 
of the sexes, she took, as every earnest man and 
woman should, a deep interest in politics, and 
during her residence in Paris was an intimate 
friend and political confidant of General La 
Fayette, their mutual interest in Ameneaand its 
future serving as a bond of sympathy between 
them. Enthusiastic in her admiration of poli- 
tical and religious liberty, she yet conducted her- 
self with so much moderation and good sense, as 
to win and retain the warm friendship of many 
distinguished French aristocrats whose views on 
all topics were diametrically opposed to her 
own, 

In pursuance of a long cherished determina- 


—_ 





tion she returned to the United States in 1824, 
where she gave herself wholly to the cause of 
human liberty, beginning first by careful study 
ot the causes for, and influence of African slave- 
ry upon a country nominally tree. She pur- 
chased a number of negroes, and 2,000 acres of 
land in Tennessee, and devoted herself for some 
years to the education of the slaves preparatory 
toenfranchisement. Her health, however, gave 
way beneath her arduous labors, and she was 
obliged to repair for awhile to England for its 
re-establishment. When she returned in 1827, 
she was accompanied by a friend in every way 
dissimilar to herself, Mrs. Trollope, a lady 
whose ‘‘ Manuers of the Americans” is not yet 
forgotten nor forgiven. Of her visit to Nash- 
oba, Miss Wright's plantation, Mrs. Trollope 
thus speaks in that book. ‘‘ Desolate was the 
only feeling—the only word that presented it- 
self. I think Miss Wright was aware of the 
painful impression the sight of her forest home 
produced upon me. But todo her justice, I be- 
lieve her mind was so exclusively occupied by 
the object she then had in view, that all things 
else were worthless or indifferent to her. I 
never heard or read of any enthusiasm ap- 
proaching her’s, except in some few instances 
in ages past of religious fanaticism.” No one 
who has read Mrs. Trollope’s work will be 
at all surprised that that vain and fastidious, 
although talented, woman, found it hard to un- 
derstand or to imitate the rare heroism and phil- 
anthropic self-sacrifice of Frances Wnght’s life. 

But in spite of her devotion and perseverance 
her scheme proved a failure, from causes which 
the limits of this article will not permit to be 
discussed, and one year later, after giving her 
slaves their freedom, she sent them by safe 
hands to Hayti, where they were placed under 
the protection of the President and provided 
with some capital to begin their life of freedom. 


Robert Owen was at this time establishing his 
settlement on his favorite “social” system at 
New Harmony, Ind., and thither, attracted by a 
similarity of views, she repaired in 1828, taking 
charge, at Mr. Owen’s request, of the editorial 
department of the New Harmony Gazelle. Here 
she first formed that acquaintance with Phigne- 
pal d’Arusmont which resulted in their marriage 
some years later. Exiled from France on ac- 
count of his opinions, a scholar, and an enthu- 
siast in the cause of popular education, he had 
been engaged by Mr. Owen to take charge of the 
educational department of the new settlement. 

It was soon after her connection with the 
Socialists of New Harmony that Frances Wright 
made her debut as a public lecturer. Mrs. Trol- 
lope heard one of her first lectures delivered in 
Cincinnati, and writes thus of the. sensation, 
which the appearance of a woman on the lec- 
turer’s platform created. ‘That a lady of for- 
tune, family, and education, whose youth had 
been passed in the most refined circles of pri- 
vate life, should present herself as a public lec- 
turer, would naturally create surprise anywhere. 
But in America, where women are guarded by 
a sevenfold shield of habitual insignificance, it 
caused an effect that can hardly he described. 
I shared the surprise, but not the wonder. I 
knew her extraordinary gift of eloquence, her 
almost unequalled command of words, and the 
wonderful power of her rich and thnilling voice. 
My expectations fell short of the splendor, the 
brilliancy, the eloquence of this extraordinary 
orator. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more striking than her appearance ; the tall, ma- 
jestic form ; the deep, almost solemn expression 
of her eyes ; the shapely contour of the finely- 








formed head, unadorned excepting by its own 
natural ringlets ; her garment of plain, white 
muslin, which hung around her in folds that 
recalled the drapery of a Grecian statue; all 
contributed to produce an effect unlike anything 
Ihad ever seen before or ever expect to see 
again.” 

Her lectures were on various subjects ; bear- 
ing mostly on Woman’s Rights, Politics, Anti- 
Slavery and Religion. This article is not writ- 
ten to defend her peculiar religious views, nor 
to denounce them. It is a pity that we are net 
yet so free trom the shackles of educational 
prejudice, as to judge of her nobleness of char- 
acter unbiased by our difference of religious 
opinion. Let us, however, be just enough to 
give her credit fer a rare courage in dar'ng so 
bravely to utter, in the face of public opinion, 
what must have been her earnest, honest con- 
victions. 

She spent some years in the lecturing field. 
Mrs. Trollope heard her once again in Philadel- 
phia in 1830, when she was accompanied on to 
the platform of the Arch street theatre by a 
body guard of Quaker ladies, dressed in the pe- 
culiar costume of that sect. Her strong anti- 
slavery proclivities probably won for her this 
honor. That she was an effective lecturer Mrs, 
Trollope’s testimony and the wrathful attacks of 
the religious press, fully attests, and her written 
orations are gems of poetic thought and fiery 
eloquence. . 

From this time I have had no reliable data of 
her life and works. I know only that in con- 
junction with Robert Dale Owen, she edited 
the Free Enquirer, a radical and out-spoken 
sheet ; that she published several books, among 
which I only recall ** A Few Days in Athens ;” 
that she thought, wrote, and lectured for equal 
rights for all, black and white, rich and poor, 
male and female, that she was frowned upon 
and sneered at, but worked calmly for the end 
she had in view through all. 

In 1838 she took apparently a disastrous step 
for her happiness in marrying her old friend 
M. d’Arusmont. After a few years of married 
life, and the birth of a daughter, she separated 
from her husband for what cause I know not ; 
but that he was in fault is proven by his coward- 
ly.attempts to wrest her property from her by 
virtue of those laws which give a man posses 
sion of everything belonging to his wife, no 
matter whether he has proved himselt worthy 
of that trust or not. Thenceforward she dis- 
appeared from public life, and lived quietly in 
Cincinnati with her daughter, where she died 
January 13th, 1853, 

From a newspaper correspon‘lent I clip the 
following description of the difference between 
Frances Wright at twenty, and another taken 
previous to her death : 

“The young face is oval-shaped, graceful curls sbade 
the forehead and neck ; the eyes are soft, and the mouth 
and chin feminine. The second face beara a resem- 
blance of the first, but itis the resemblance of a father 
to his daughter. She wears no cap, her hair still curls | 
but it is short and does not cover the frowning wisdom 
of her large forehead. The lower part of her face is 
broad and firm, and all the expression is that of a wo- 
man of stern experience, Well, there isa history writ. 
ten in that face. She was the rough pioneer of the Wo. 
man’s Rights reform, that is so respectable and so wel; 
supported at present. Never woman had to brazen her- 
self as she did to initiate that movement, If there is 
any good in the movement, the world owes something 


to the courage of Frances Wright." 
Sara A, UNDERWOOD. 








Epmonia Lewis, the colored American sculptress at 
Rome, has just received an order from Prince George 
of Prussia to execute a statue of Clio, 
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IS HESTER VAUGHAN GUILTY? 





FansEHoop, in regard to Hester Vaughan, has 
been indulged in to such an extent by Gov, 
Geary and the irate Philadelphians, that the 
public generally have been considerably mud- 
dled in regard to the facts of the case. Some 
old truth-distorter insisted that ‘ A lie, well 
stuck to, was as good as the truth,” but as far as 
my experience goes, falsehood invariably over- 
reaches itself. 

The press, without any knowledge of the 
cause leading to this most atrocious imprison- 
ment and death sentence, has been, to a great 
extent, influenced or bought up by degenerate 
persons in authority; and the Quaker City 
has sent out flaming editorials, denouncing 
this innocent, abused young woman as a 
murderer, the dreadful destroyer of her own 
flesh and blood. A woman who would make 
liberty a terror to the public. 

Now this is all fal-de-rol, and they know it. 
But what can be expected from men, the busi- 
ness of whose life it is to create a sensation, who, 
in order to minister to the depraved taste of a 
certain class of subscribers, falsify and vilify ; 
traduce the characters ot honest women, and 
black-mail respectable men. 

Now for the facts of the case, and, as I have 
before remarked, they are the ‘stubbornest’’ 
things afloat. Gov. Geary and the prison 
officials are well aware that until the New York 
committee of ladies visited Hester Vaughan only 
two women had been inside of her cell, and but 
one returned a second time. This one was Dr. 
Susan A. Smith of Philadelphia, who became 
deeply interested in the case, and gave freely 
of her time and influence in the endeavor to 
permanently benefit the girl she sincerely be- 
lieved innocent. From time to time she ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned ; obtained this piece 
of information, then that—and after due de. 
liberation, petitioned Gov. Geary fora reprieve. 

This is acopy of said article to his Excel- 
leney Gov. Geary : 

AN APPEAL IN BEHALT OF HESTER VAUGHAN. 

TioNORED SiR: Hester is ove of a large family. I en- 
close to youa letter from her father to herself. She was 
married to a man who had been in this country before 
he brought her here. They lived together over one year 
and a half, he then deserted her, knowing she had nota 
relative in America, She has every reason to believe he 
has a family elsewhere. In this case Hester took her 
family name, She rented a third story room in this 
city from a German family, who understood very little 
English. She furnished this room, found berself in tood 
and fuel for three months on twenty dollars, She was 
taken sick ia this room at midnight on the 6th of Feb- 
rnary, and lingered until Saturday morning, the eigbth, 
when her child was born, she told me she was nearly 
frozen and fainted or went to sleep for a long time. 

You will please remember, sir, through all this period 
of agony she was alone, without nourishment or fire, with 
her door unfastened. 

My professional opivion in Hester Vaughan’s case is 
that cold and want of attention produced paintul and 
protracted labor—that the mother, in endsavoriny to as- 
sist herself, injured the head of ber child in its birth— 
that she either fainted or had a convulsion, and was in- 
sensible for a long time, 

Yours truly, Susan A. Smit, M.D., 
Philadelphia. 

The following are the names of the noble men and 
women who were my vouchers and gave me letters ad- 
dressed to his Excellency, Gov. Geary : 

Hon. Wilham D. Kelley, Mr. Alfred Lister, James 
Miller, Esq., Rev. Dr. Yarnell, Mr. and Mrs, Adolphus 
Hallowel, Miss Ida Willard, Dr. Seth Pancoast, Dr. A. R. 
Thomas, Benjamin F, Warren, Esq., D. P. Southworth, 
Esq. 

This appeal bas not been responded to, in any manner, 
by Gov. Geary. 8. A. 8 


After the committee had visited Hester, and 








reported to the ‘‘ Working Women’s Associa- 
tion,” after the mammoth meeting in Cooper 
Institute and the enthusiastic expression of 
sympathy, then it was that the ‘“‘ Quaker City” 
fired up, and pronounced through the columns 
of its principal jcurnals the delegation a fraud, 
the movement gotten up for the emolument of 
certain prominent individuals, and every state- 
ment made by the committee in reference to 
this unfortunate girl a lie. Then Mrs. Dr. 
Smith, provoked beyond endurance, at this scan- 
dalous treatment, and with the proofs in her 
possession of Gov. Geary’s former admissions 
in regard to this sad case, wrote him the follow- 
ing letter : 
DECEMBER, 1868, 

To His Excellency John W. Geary: 

Sin: By special dispatch to Philadelphia press, dated 


‘December 4th, 1868, it states you inform the commit- 


tee of ladies from New York, that the ladies of Penn- 
sylvania had fully anticipated them—that they had long 
since taken a lively, philanthropic interest in the con- 
demned woman—that they had presented the whole matter 
to him in a spirit of humanity with great care and truth. 
tulness, and that he believed he was fully acquainted 
with the merits of the case in all its bearings. 

There have been twelve ladies to see Hester Vaughan, 
four of the New York committee. Mr. Superintendent 
Perkins confirms this statement by saying there have 
not been many. I have known but one to return the 
second time. 

At our interview at the Lapaer House, October 2d 
1868, you may remember a third person was present. 
When I pleaded with you for justice to this unfortunat, 
young woman and stated, through all her days and nights 
of agony, she was without medical aid or comfort of any 
description, in the coldest weather ot last February, and 
it was my conviction that she injured her child in en- 
deavoring to assist herself, you encouraged me by saying, 
from my statement you might be disposed to reprieve 
her on the spot, but you must have something orriciaL 
as you had not received anything from citizens. 

You stated to me you believed something would occur 
to make her case look more favorable : you did not inti- 
mate in the slightest degree that she had confessed guilt, 

I said I did not wish you to rely upon my statement, 
but suggested your appointing a commitiee to iuvesti~ 
gate her case, the Prison Board, for instance. 

You ‘nade me Two promises, unsolicited on my part : 
first, that you would never execute Hester Vaughan ; 
you requested me to write out a statement of the case, 
four or five citizens to endorse me, then you would 
give my application your earliest possible consideration. 

I conscientiously conformed to all your requirements 
and sent you the names of ten persons who had known 
me for years, Susan A. SMITH. 

Susan D, Smita. 

A special dispatch to Philadelpbia press, 
dated Dec. 6th, 1868, reads after this style : 
‘* Gov. Geary regards the effort to make Hester 
Vaughan a heroine, as very injudicious and im- 
proper, in view of her frank confession of guilt,” 
and further states that Hester Vaughan has 
made two confessions, one to his secretary, and 
one toa ‘* medical woman,” meaning Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Smith says : ‘I can solemnly say, in the 
presence of Almighty God, that she never con- 
tessed guilt to me, and stoutly affirms that no 
such words ever passed her lips.” 

Hester stated to Dr. Smith that a man came 
to her cell and asked her all sorts of questions, 
some of which she answered, and answered 
truthfully. She was not told that the cross- 
questioner was endeavoring to clear Mr. Goforth. 
On July 9th, 1868, Dr. Smith called to see this 
legal gentleman, who then acknowledged having 
received thirty dollars from Hester Vaughan for 
her defence. He moreover sympathizingly stated 
that ‘ poor Hester” had lain in prison five 
months, and not a lady in the city had visited her. 

Dr. Smith remarked: ‘Neither have you, 
sir ; and you took the last dollar Hester Vaughan 
had in the world.” 

Now, here are the facts ina nutshell. Thirty 
dollars was a ridiculously small sum to this 


avaricious lawyer. Hester Vaughan was nothing 
but a woman ; and he probably gave her what 
he considered thirty dollars worth of defence. 
A man couldn’t be expected to visit a cell and 
confer privately with a client for that insigni- 
ficant sum. Hester hadn’t any friends, and 
What was the use of attempting to clear a 
friendless woman ? he would probably have lost 
caste among his fellow-professionals had he 
been any more active or earnest in her behalf. 

Now, I insist that until the committee from 
New York visited Hester Vaughan, only two 
Philadelphia ladies had entered her cell. The 
remainder of the twelve came subsequently. 
Letters were undoubtedly received by Gov. 
Geary from ‘‘ distinguished ladies ” of ‘‘ the city 
of brotherly love” after the New York -meeting, 
but I will defy his Excellency to produce one 
(excepting, of course, Dr. Smith’s) written before 
this excitement. It seems to me that any one, 
with ordinary mentality, can see what's the mat- 
ter with the Governor. What isa woman com- 
pared with the main chance? An impolitie ex- 
pression, a public admission at this critica, 
moment would of course injure his chances of 
a re-election, and so long as he don’t hang her, 
what right has she or the public to grumble at 
imprisonment? and so Gov. Geary hems, ha’s 
and prevaricates, Now, were he my especial 
Governor, instead of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, I would hurl back at his head the miser- 
able epithets he has seen fit to bestow on the 
New York committee, and moreover state as my 
candid opinion, that were the Governor on the 
last few mouths of his second term of office, in- 
stead of his first, his natural kind-heartedness 
would assert itself, because self aggrandizement 
and popularity would not then be pitted against 
justice and decency. 

Hester Vaughan still looks out between the 
bars of Moyamensing; Goforth stands 1eady to 
deal out the exact money’s worth of detence to 
unfortunate women, and Gov. Geary sits calmly 
in his Gubernatorial chair, running his white 
fingers through his royal beard, calculating 
the chances of a second term. A vision of 
Hester Vaughan, alone, with rats and roaches, 
may occasionally obtrude itself, but then Penn- 
slyvania says it’s all right, and Pennsylvania 
is his mistress just about this time, and Hes- 
ter is only a woman. 

For the benefit of those who scarcely know 
what to believe, I say : Hester Vaughan is not 
guilty of infanticide; she never confessed to 
such guilt ; and is this moment confined more 
for spite and diplomacy, than because John“ W. 
Geary or the Philadelphians are convinced of 
her criminal conduct. Eveanor Kirx. 





One of the rights of woman—that which en 
titles her to as good an education as man—is 
practically enforced in Lowa. The constitution 
of that state requires that women shall be ad- 
mitted to all departments and classes of the 
University on the same terms as men. The in- 
stitution is not yet thoroughly organized, the 
medical department not having commenced 
operations, though it is expected that the pro- 
fessors will be appointed in season to begin their 
lectures and dissections next September, No 
doubt there will then be a fair proportion of 
women among the students of that branch of 
science. The law department, which com- 
menced last September, has twenty students, 
but not a single woman, In the academic de- 
partment, however, the proportion of women 1s 
encouraging. The senior class has none ; but 





of the juniors, seven per cent, are of the gentler 
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and of the freshmen, thirty-two per cent. It is 
probable that future classes will be stil] more 
largely composed of women.—V. Y. Times. 





CRIMINALS, IDIOTS, WOMEN AND 
MINORS. 
ee en 
Fulitors of the Revolution : 

THe Woman Question is becoming an absorb- 
ing topic. Tae Revoivtion has furnished the 
capital of lecturers for this year, and ridicule 
from the leaders of public sentiment, is no 
longer in fashion. Our magazines are now giv- 
ing this question the serious consideration long 
asked for in vain. Frazer's, of this month, con- 
tains a lengthy article, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. entitled ** Criminals, Idiots, Women, 
and Minors.” It is a clear and sound argnu- 
ment against the common law of England re- 
garding the regulation of the property of mar- 
ried women, and for those readers of Tur Revo- 
LUTION who may not read the magazine, I send 
you the main points : 


Most readers will recollect the allegory of an inhabi- 
tant of another planet, who, being conducted through 
one of our cities, admires everything, until he learns 
that a mysterious event which is called death happens to 
all. The supposed effect upon the mind of this indivi- 
dual of another incident in human existence is thus il- 
lustrated ; 


To his eager inquiry whether men and women ear- 
nestly strove to prepare themselves for 80 momentous ap 
occurrence as marriage, he would have received the 
puzzling reply that: Women frequently devoted them- 
seives with perfectly Hebraistic singleness of aim to that 
special purpose ; but that men, on the contrary, very 
rarely included any preparation for the married state 
among the items of their widest Heleistic culture. 
Our visitor enters a church, listens to the marriage cere- 
mony, and thus inquires regarding the bride: “Of 
course, having entered this honorable state of matri~ 
mony, she has some privileges above the women who 
are not chosen by anybody? I notice her husband has 
just said ‘with all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ 
Does that mean that she will henceforth have the con- 
trol of his money altogether, or only that he takes her 
into partnership ?”’ 

“Pas precisement, my dear sir. By our law it is her 
goods and earnings, present and future, which belong to 
him from this moment.” 

“You don’t say so? 
are hers also? ” 

“Ob dear, no! not at all. He is only bound to find 
her food ; and truth to tell, not very strictly or eflica- 
ciously bound to do that.” 

“How! dol understand you? Is it possible that here, 
in the most solemn religious act, which I perceive your 
prayer-book calle the ‘Solemnization of Holy Matri- 
mony,’ every husband makes a generous promise, which 
promise is not only a mockery, but the actual reverse 
and psrody of the real state of the case ? the man who pro- 
mises, giving nothing, and the woman who is silent giv- 
ing all! One question still further—your criminals ? 
Do they always forfeit their entire property on convic- 
tion?” 

“Only for the most heinous crimes ; felopy and mur- 
der, for example.” 

** Pardon me ; I must seem to you so stupid! Why is 
the property of the woman who commits murder, and 
the property of the woman who commits matrimony, 
dealt with alike by your law ?”’ 

This little allegory shows the drift of the argument 
which it precedes—an argument impartial and conclu- 
sive. Woman being classed politically with criminals, 
idiots, and minors, the author’s immediate purpose is to 
show the effect of that classification upon the regulation 
of the property of married women under the common 
law. 

“By the Common Law of England a married woman 
has not legal existence, so far as property is concerned, 
independently of her husband. The husband and wife 
are assumed to be one person, and that person the hus- 
band. The wife can make no contracts, and can neither 
sue nor be sued. Her property belongs to her husband, 
and from none of it is he bound to reserve anything, or 
tnake any provision for ber maintenance or that of her 
children,” Practically this affects women of the middle 


. 


But then, of course, his goods 
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and poorer classes—the rich being protected by an ex- 
pensive and inconvenient system elaborated by the 
Courts of Equity for this purpose. The argument for 
the justice of this law is, ‘that the wife gets an ample 
quid pro quo.” Itmay be reduced to the syllogism— 

Aman who supports his wife ought to have all her 
property. 

Most men support their wives ; therefore, all men 
ought to have all the property of their wives. 

But there is no provision of protection for the wife 
when, trom unwillingness or inability, the husband’s 
part of the contract is not fulfilled. 

As regards expediency, when the husband is really the 
wiser and better of the two, the law is practically a dead 
letter—when he is the worse, is it expedient that the 
earnings of both should be at bis disposal ? 

“But the argument which has more force in deter- 
mining legislation about marriage than either considera 
tions of justice or expediency, is the se:timent enter- 
tained by the majority of men on the subject—the 
ideal they have formed of wedlock. Surely there is 
great fallacy in this direction. The idea which we are 
all agreed ought to be realized in marnage is that of the 
highest possible upion. But what is that most perfect 
union? Have we not taken it in a most gross commer- 
cial sense, as if even here we were a nation of shoplift 
ers? The union of two human beings may, as the 
preachers say, be considered three ways : Firstly, the 
sort of union between any friends who are greatly at- 
tached to one another. Secondly, the union of the 
Siamese Twins ; and lastly, that of the Tarantala Spider 
which, being placed under glass with a smaller com- 
panion of his own species, forthwith gobbled him up, 
and thenceforth may be understood to represent the 
family. The legislative wisdom of England has ap- 
proved of the Tarantula plan. Unless a man be allowed 
to eat up the whole of a woman’s fortune, there is ap- 
pareutly no union possible between their interests.” 

I have thus hastily quoted this unanswerable 
argument in which all considerations of justice 
and expediency are shown to be against the 
law for the control of the property of married 
women, to which our own, in many of our 
states, is similar. Space will not allow a con- 
sideration of the broader question discussed in 
this paper—namely : What should be the gene- 
ral tone of legislation, in this age, towards 
women? ‘As for civil rights, no class of men, 
however humble, stupid, and even vicious, has 
ever been denied them since serfdom and slavery 
came toan end. Woman may or may not think 
she is the equal of man. But whatever her 
views, she has no need to argue. Granted, 
she answers to all rebufts—consider me to be 
physically, intellectually and morally your in- 
ferior, if you choose. 8S» long as you allow I 
possess moral responsibility and sufficient in- 
telligence to know right from wrong (a point I 
conclude you will concede, else why hang me 
for murder?), {am quite content. It is only as 
amoral and inielligent being that 1 claim civil 
rights. Can you deny them to me on that 
ground? ‘ Mary Goopina. 





“}}M GLAD YOU SAID IT.” 





** Or course you are, Mrs. Sneak ; and so long 
as you get the benefit, without the risk or 
trouble, you ll continue to be glad,” said I. 

‘* How nice of you to be so bold,” says Mrs. 
Faintheart. ‘I wouldn’t dare to.” 

« Certainly not,” said I; “ but when I win 
you'll be on hand for your share of the spoils.” 

** You make the proposition, I’m not used to 
such things,” says Mrs. Make-a-cat’s-paw-of- 
other-people. 

«Yes, but if it is rejected you lose no popu- 
larity, and if received, you will.claim the merit 
of its suggestion,” said I. 

‘* That's a good idea,” says Mrs. Stick-in-the- 
mud ; * but is the world quite prepared for it?” 

‘« The truth is its own best preparation,” said 
I; ‘‘and when it comes in the shape of helping 
you to stand on Terra Firma, my prophetic eye 
beholds your outstretched arm.” 











** Your expressions are so strong,” says Mrs. 
Namby-Pamby. 

‘¢ They are operating as a tonic on you and all 
the milk-and-water sisterhood, madam,” said I ; 
‘‘and when, perchance, in the coming years, 
your mental and spiritual digestion is made 
whole by my strength, let me beg your remem- 
brance of present weakness.” 

‘Aren’t you afraid of losing your situation 
and salary?” says poor little Miss Timid. 

‘** Perhaps so, temporarily,” said I; ‘ but if, 
by so Coing, [ help to place you and the entie 
Feeble family in permanent situations, with 
higher salaries, where ‘despots’ and ‘1ings’ 
neither molest nor make you afraid, I doubt not 
you will muster courage enough to avail your- 
selves of the opportunity.” 


‘*T suppose so,” sighs Miss Timid. 


**? shall not make a martyr of myself,” says 
Mrs. Top-lofty, ‘* for I have daughters to con- 
sider.” 

“Tf all women would but speak their true 
sentiments, Mrs. 'T., the few who alone have 
the courage so to do would gladly retire to 
peace and privacy, but when such as you back 
down from your earnest convictions, there is no 
alternative for me but to buckle on my armor 
and gird my loins more tightly,” said I, ‘and 
haply those very daughters will covet the in- 
heritance of a martyr’s crown that might have 
followed their mother’s ‘cross.’ ” 

Then and there I broke from this multitude 
of the selfish and shallow, to seek my garret, 
in the solitude of which [ thus soliloquized : 
Women of America! Opportunity and its 
twin-sister, responsibility, are beckoning you to 
thought and action ; open wide the doors of 
your hearts and understandings ; make the best 
possible use of the new day whose dawn these 
sisters herald, or else, failing to appreciate it at 
its true worth, you deserve to become ten-fold 
more the objects of man’s pity, contempt, self- 
ishness, injustice and tyranny than you are 
now. V. 





MR. JOHN STUART MILI AND 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, 
—_—_——_—— 

Tae London 7imes is requested by the Edin- 
burgh branch of the Women’s Suftrage Commit- 
tee to publish the following interesting corces- 
pondence with Mr. John Stuart Mill : 


NEWINGTON House, Dec. Ist, 1868, 

Dear Srr: On bebalf of the above society, I write to 
say that we feel, both individually and as a committee, 
s0 much inebted to you for what you have done for us 
and our cause, that we could not hear of the result of 
the Westminster election without teelings of the deepest 
regret, and we trust you willnot deem it intrusive it 
we venture to express the disappointment we felt at an 
event which came upon us as a great blew, when we 
were trusting to your influence in this new Parliament 
to advance the question of Women’s Suffrage. 

Our feelings of pain and regret were not, however, 
Jerations connected wiih our own 





confined to 
cause, 

We regretted still more that any constituency could 
have rejected one of such high powers of thought and 
great attainments. We fear, because of your fearless 
protest against injustice to a race too long down-trodden 
by almost every nation, as evinced by the great moral 
courage you displayed, along with Mr. P. A. Taylor, in 
the prosecution of Governor Fyre, an act tor which an 
enlightened posterity may regard you even more highly 
than for your eminent intellectual endowments. 

We feel that whether in or out of Parliament your 
talents will be actively and conscientiously employed in 
the promotion of such objects as you have felt it your 
duty to help on heretofore, so that no constituency or 
section of men can hinder by any one act of theirs, the 
advance of truth and justice. 

Rejoicing in this behalf, and hoping you will kindly 
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accept the sincere expression of our gratitude and sym- 
patby, Iam, dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
PRISCILLA McLanen, President. 
J. 8. Mii, Esq. 


Avianon, Dec, 12, 1868. 
DEAR MADAM: Few things could be more gratitying 
to me than the letter with which I have been honored 
by you and your committee, and 1 beg you to accept and 
to convey tothe commiitee my warmest acknowledg. 
ments. 


Of all my recollections connected with the House of 
Commons, that of my having had the honor of being 
the first to make the claim ot women to the suffrage a 
parliamentary question isthe most gratifying, as I be- 
lieve it to have been the most important public service 
that circumstances made it in my power to render, 
This is now a thing accomplished, and the cause has a 
sufficient number of supporters among the bert men in 
the House of Commons to carry on as much of the con- 
test as can be conducted there. It remains for the in- 
telligent women of the country to give their moral sup- 
port to the men who are engaged in urgirg their claims, 
and to open the minds of the less intelligent to the fact 
that political freedom is the only effectual remedy for 
the evils which most women are conscious that women 
suffer. Whatever powcr I may have to promote this 
cause outside the House of Commons, I shall not fail to 
exert to the utmost. 


Your expression of sympathy with my feelings, and 
approbation ot my conduct on the subject of the Ja, 
maica atrocities, are peculiarly grateful to me, for it has 
been with especial sorrow that I have seen so many wo- 
men cold and unmoved at the recitals of sufferings which 
it might have been supposed would atleast have aroused 
some womanly pity and generous indignation agaist 
the perpetrators, It is peculiarly among women, who 
are notaware that it is their duty to use their intelli- 
gence on matters of politics, that the severest condem™ 
nation of Mr. Eyre and his instruments should bave 
been found ; for it such women had possessed tho 
warmth of heart which all women ought to have, their 
feelings would have revolted at the tortures inflict, 
ed, and they would have considered the reasonings by 
which these were attempted tv be palliated as beyond 
their province, As it is, the conduct of so many among 
them has afforded one more evidence that the renuncia- 
tion of masculine intelligence gives no security for wo, 
manly kindness, 

Iam, dear Madam, very sincerely yours, 
J. 8. MILu. 

Mus. MoLauren, Newington House, Edingburgh. 





EQUAL RIGUTS IN OM10. 
sie siaecems 
Tue friends of Equal Rights in Cincinnati 
have, during the past month, organized them- 
selves into a society. The following is their 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES, 


First--This organization shail be known as the Ohio 
Slate Equal Rights Association, 


Second—We hold that all persous—male and female— 
ave endowed in their creation with the right of life and 
its attendant blessings, viz.: Liberty, the profits of 
whatever their minds conceive or hands produce, and 
the free exercise of all their faculties and powers, not 
intringing upon the same inherent rights of others. 

Third—But, as these natural rights, by the usurpations 
of tyrants, and the establishment of unjust, cruel and 
oppressive governments, have been in all ages and all 
countries, trampled upon, curtailed, or entirely with- 
held from the many and confined to a favored few ; and 
this being also the case in regard to the mother country, 
our forefathers, smarting under oppression, and con- 
ceiving and daring to maintain their rights, inaugurated a 
successful Revolution, and established our government, 
virtually upon the inherent and inalienable rights of hu- 
manity ; but they, doubtless, startled at their owa temer- 
ity, in making such a sweeping innovation upon all other 
governments in existence, failed to carry out their own 
beautifully expressed declarations ; and, in direct con- 
flict therewith, established or permitted slavery—‘*‘ the 
sum of al) villanies,’’ and worst form of despotism ; 
and further, they also politically ignored the existence 
of woman, not allowing her the right of suffrage, or any 
voice in their government. We, theretore, as American 
citizens, believing that all just governments are founded 
upon the consent of the governed, and that a)l citizens 
are entitled to all their natural rights, among which we 
include the right of Suffrage, claim and demand that the 
ballot should be given to woman ; and, not only so, bat 
that all qualifications in regard to suffrage, shall be im 








partial), applying equally to all citizens, of either sex, or 
of whatever race. 

Fourth—As all experience hath shown that the rich 
cannot be trusted vo make laws tor the poor, nor one race 
to legislate for another, co man is not qualified and can- 
not be trusted to make laws for woman ; and, therefore, 
in order that all laws shall be impartial and equally bene- 
ficial to all, there should be no class legislation, nor one 
eex be allowed to make Jaws tor the other, but that ail 
should take part in the elections and through officers of 
their choice have a voice in making the laws by which 
they are to be governed. 

Fitth—As woman—especially as mother, wife and 
widow—has suffered great injustice and cruelty, from 
the laws made by man, therefore, it is of the highest im- 
portance that the ballot should be placed immediately in 
her hands, as the only sateguard against unjust and cruel 
laws. 

Sixth—Until the word male shall be stricken from every 
constitution in the land, and the conditions of suffrage 
become impartial and universal, in the broadest sense, 
so as toinclude both sexcs, we must not expect, and 
cannot have truc peace, harmony and prosperity. 

Seventh—Believing, also, that the enforcement of the 
r in this “ Declaration of Princi- 
ples” is of vital importance to the welfare of the Re” 
public, and absolutely necossary for the preservation of 
our liberties ; therefore, in order to secure ** Equal 
Rights,’ we have organized this Association, not as a 
distinct political party, but hoping that we shall in a 
short time become sufliciently powerful to control both 
the democratic and republican parties and force a recog- 
nition by each, pledging ourselves that we will sus_ 
tain po person for any office not clearly pledged to 
Woman f£uffrage ; and reserving the right in case ot 
failure to accomplish our object in this manner, to or- 
ganize an Kqual Rights party, and commence separate 
political action. 

The following committee was appointed to 
report at the next meeting : 

Mrs. E. V. Burns, Mrs. M. H. Leavitt, Mr. 
Geo. Kates, Mr. Peter H. Clark, Mrs. Jennifer, 
Mrs. S. Barnes, Dr. J. Wadsworth. 
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SOROSIS. 
sLeccailbiataid 
From the New York World of Jan. 5. 
REPORT ON HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS. 


The following report of the Committee of Hospitals in 
this and other states, was read by Dr. Anna Dinsmore. 

The first regular meeting of the Committee on Hospitals 
and Asylums was held at the residence of Dr. Anna 
Dinsmore, 163 West Twenty-first street, on Saturday, 
December 17, at4 p.m, The names of Mrs. C, B. Wilbur 
and Mrs, Horace Greeley were added to the list of mem-~ 
bers. In order to facilitate the work ot investigation and 
rapid gathering of s'atistics, each member present vol- 
unteered to cxplore certain localities at once, and re- 
port to the Chairman as soon as possible, The results 
thus far are as follows: Ia New York city, expectant 
mothers ont of wedlock are admitted gratuitously into 
but few institutions. The obstetric1! ward of Bellovae 
Hospital is open to them, and upon leaving, if they do 
not desire lo take their babes, the little ones are tvans- 
ferred to Ward’s Island to be cared for and wet-nursed by 
mothers as much diszraced as their own, and perchance 
far more wicked. At a suitable age the children are 
taught trades, the girls as well as the boys, and if not 
claimed by their mothers they are, as soon as capable 
sent out to earn their livelihood. A large proportion, 
however, die in early infancy. Two or three years ago 
90 to 95 per cent of the entire number of infants (averag- 
ing, I believe, some 310 in the wards,) died ic their firs’ 
year, but this excessive mortality has becn materially 
jessened by the employment of so.ue fifty wet-nurses 
In the year 18:7 the rate of mortality had decreased to 
70 per ceut. The Commissoners of Charities and Cor- 
rection are now erecting a public hospital for those 
motherless babes on Randall's Isiand. Waoen completed 
their old quarters on Ward’s Island will be vacated. 

The hospital and infirmary tor women and children, 
situated on Second avenue near Kight st eet, Drs, Eliza- 
beth and Emily Blackweil in char_e, admit married wo- 
men for accouchment gratuitously i: unable to pay, who 
are known to have been heretofore respectable. Nopro- 
vision 18 made for the babes. 

he Cbild’s Nursery and Hospitel, on Fifty first street, 
dao its unmarried women, it they can comply with the 
ms, viz., $20 in advance tor the confinement fee, an 1 


us = 


wet-nursing three months for the benefit of the institu. 
tion. 

The babes are cared for at a charge of $10 per month. 
The Woman’s Hospital, on Forty-niath street and 
Fourth avenve, has no lying-in-department. The Lying 
in-Hospital, No. 86 Marion street. admits only such wo- 
men as can bring good references and a marriage certifi- 
cate. 

In Philadelphia, Blackiy Almhouse offers the principle 
refuge for unmarried mothers not Mie to pay for private, 
accommodation. The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 
declines to receive them on any terms. 


In Providence, Pittsburg, and Chi cago the almshouse 
are the only shelter provided for indigent, or deserted 
unfortunates. Iu Detroit a few ladies have made some 
effort to found a home for the abandoned babes, but a8 
yet with but limited success. 


Massachusetts has taken the initiative in endeavoring 
to tound 2 desirable home tor these poor waiis and with » 
an encouraging degree of success. The enterprise is 
still young and of limited capacity, but the results thus 
far have been even more satisfactory than the incorpora * 
tors had dared to hope. 


Through Professor Freeman Sprout Cook, of the N. FE. 
F. Medical College, I learned the following particularr, 
concerning it: The Institution is known as the Massa- 
chusetts Infant Asylum. It was incorporated May 15, 
1867, by the Legislature of Massachusetts, “ for the pur- 
pose of assisting and providing for deserted and desti- 
tute infant children.” It does not wish to be considered 
atoundiing hospital, and differs from them in the fact 
that it does not receive all infants who may be presented, 
but reserves the right of entree to such children as may 
in their judgment havo a stronger or more rightful 
claim upon their charity. It differs also in the fact of 
limiting the children under one roof, not designing to 
aggregate more than thirty together, at one time. They 
divide the children whom they design to serve into (hiee 
classes: 1, ‘* Foundlings whose parents are unknown ;” 
2. “Infants deserted by their known parents, or leit 
orphans ;” 3. ‘Infant children, whose mothers art 
unable to support them entirely, but who can assist 
either in caring or providing for them.’’ They design 
engaging healthy wet-nurses tor the babes to such extent 
as they can, but do not expect to provide each babe 
with a separats one, They propose as fast as possible to 
send the children out to nurse, and get them into families 
either by adoption or paying their board, as is the 
custom in France and Scotland and to some extent, in 
England and Ireland, This home is,located in Dor- 
chester, quite near boston, and is supported by subscrip- 
tion and donations. An annual subscription of $3 en- 
titles a person to membership with a right o! voting in 
its meetings. Asubsecription of $50 constitutes a lite 
member, of whom several have been obtained. Another 
class of subscribers paying less than $3 per year, are 
called helpers, The first babe was brought to the home 
on the 18tn April, 1867, since which time fourteen have 
been admitted between the ages ot five weeks and six- 
teen months, Out of this number six were brought by 
tbe mothers and given to the asylum. Of the remaining 
eight, one is the child of a wet nurse, the others laboring 
servants, When bronghi to the establishment most ot” 
the children gave large evidence of neglect, some were 
suffering from want of nourishment,and all suffering 
more or less from various maladies, Only one infant 
has been discharged, and of the thirteen remaining at 
the house, cieven are nursiug from the bottle, four tak-. _ 
ing milk alove, and three taking wheat or barley groats 
mixed with it. Ail are thriving. The house coutains 
tour nurseries and a day nursery. Each bed is arranged 
for tour children and anurse. Trinity Church furnished 
the day nursery, King Chapel turnished one, the Arling- 
ton street Chucch, Bedtord street Church, and the Ca- 
tholica of Boston eich one. Dr. Putnam’s society in Rox- 
bury, furnished the mitrons room ; Dr. Thompson's 
society at Jamica Plain, the kitchen : the diniug room 
and narses’ room by King’s Caapel, and the laundry by 
contributions in Cambridge; other parts of the 
house by contributions trom diff:rent societies and indi- 
vidu:ls. Taey have received some $10,000, and have 
between $4,000 and $5,000 on hand. Some twenty 
lad es and three or four gentlemen are enrolled as di- 
rectors. ‘The admitting committee contains the names 
ot three persons—two ladies and one gentleman, There 
are two attending and thiee consulting physicians, two 
of whom are ladies. The President is Dr. Samuel Ca- 
bot of Boston, a genjzleman raukfpg higb iu the profes- 
sion of medicine and wortby of a large place in the con- 

ficeace ctthe public. 
We should be very thankful to see this one little step 
in the right direction, and pray earaestly for its success, 





", e sum of $5 per week, prior to and succeeding par- 
rient effort, If disposed, she ean eancel this debt by 


yot we can but reahze the while, and keen/y, its ioade- 
uacy to meet the requirements of the cause it espouses* 
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The very limited check upon the growing crime of in” 
fanticide which this small movement would be capable 
of exercising, must awaken earnest convictions in ths 
heart of every true woman that there is a ficld of labor 
opening up to her from which she cannot recede without 
outraging both conscience and womanhood, When we 
thivk of the despair that must sink deep into the soul of 
ap erring woman in her dark hour of trial, as the stern 
hand fast forces itself with chilling tutensity upon her 
spirit, that the pabe she has passed through such over" 
whelming agony togvolve will be to her but the passport 
of exclusion from every hearth and home, from every 
friend, from every social privilege, trom every honorable 
position, we can no longer wonder that the promptings 
of maternity are sometimes driven back to their source 
—that the brain reels—that the mother ceases for a time 
to be human, because of our inhumanity, and that a lit- 
tle life is so often immolated on its shrine. Where lies 
the deepest blame ? We hear it urged that if asylums 
were erected for the promiscuous admitance of all infants 
presented, the birth of illegitimate children would be 
largely increased, that the only effectual check upon its 
almost overwhelming advance lies in wholesome dread 
of the penalty—Ostracism and lasting disgrace. This 
may in part be true, but not for the reasons advanced. 
Women as a class are not so utterly lost to principle ani 
womanly instincts as this assertion implies, More chil- 
dren might for a time be born, but fewer souls would be 
stained with the crime of abortion, now become one of 
the most prominent demoralizing features in American 
life. The poor unfortunate candidate for motherhood 
nearly always grasp ea gerly for this supposed immunity 
from guilt—in ber ignorance thanking God that deliver- 
ance from tangible proof of her misiortune or sin came 
without bloodshed, and that she is iree to recommence 
life without the dreaded millstone about her neck, We 
believe that the organization of well conducted institu- 
tionstor the reception of babes born alive would mate- 
rially lessen the crime of infanticide, by rendering it pos- 
sible for young mothers out of wedlock to resume their 
place in society, and to command reputable employment 
when needed—and all unmarried mothers are not in- 
cluded in the class needing to labor I need not remind 
you, The most advantageous manner of conducting such 
institutions is a matter for serious consideration and 
much deliberate thought, but with a knowledge of the 
causes that have modified their in other coun- 
tries—prominent among which is the too close aggrega- 
tion of the little beings and a vicious system of wet- 
nursing—we can scarcely fail to avoid many if not most 
of their errors, Women in the lowest scale of human 
life, thoroughly unprincipled and much diseased, not 
unfrequently act in the capacity of temporary mothers, 
and thus contaminate every mental, moral, and physical 
development of the child. In our next report I shall 
hope to present you a reliable account of the different 
soundling hospitals in Europe, and the principles upon 
which they ure conducted, together with such plan or 
plans as the comwittee as a whole may desire to bring 
forward with the view of rendering our work thoroughly 
practical, 





I cannot close without saying a single word more on 
the crime of abortion, now so trightfully prevalent, and 
to ask you each and severally to stretch out a helping, 
saving hand in this direction, that its suppression may 
to some extent at least be accomplished, It is only 
through ignorance that it has become such a wide-spread 
evil. But few women, even among the educated and in- 
telligent, reailze that the embryo child is imbued with 
the life element prior to the moment when its physical 
movements become conscious to her. No greater error 
exists ; if lifeless, it could no more become developed 
into the hungry, breathing child, than could the lifeless 
seed of a plant or flowerspring up and ultimately bud and 
blossom. The living principle is there trom the first 
moment of fecundation, and should be fostered and 
nourished and brought into the world in every instance 
that conception takes place—at no period can it be inter- 
fered with, from the first to the last moment of utra 
ulerine life, without tampering with a life that God alone 
can give. 





Tue WoRLD says: Marsachusetts is shamed, if not 
shocked, at the spread of footicide in that state, and Dr, 
Storer and others have done good eervice in rousing the 
moral sense of the State to a common crime, which is 
fast confining the sole increase in population to the 
foreign-born and foreign-descended citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. Philadelphia is alarmed at the increase of in- 
fanticide in that city, the statistics of the year 1868, 
showing 94 cases of child-murder against 66 in 1867. Of 
these, the case of alleged infanticide by Hester Vaughan 


the exhibition by the coroner now prompts the Philadel- 
phia papers to urge some legislative action which will 
tend to lessen the slaughter of children by their mothers. 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
Mancuester, Dec, 19th, 1868. 

Tne address to Mr. Gladstone on his rejection 
by the constituency of south-east Lancashire, 
which I mentioned last week, was signed by 
above four thousand women of the country and 
presented a few days ago. 

Mr. J. 8. Mill’s absence in the new Parlia- 
ment will be a great loss to our cause in the 
legislature, but we have his constant counsel 
and aid in our agitation. In an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, on the English eilec- 
tions, a letter from Mr. Mall has been published 
in which he ascribes his defeat to three cireum- 
stances. 1. The greater skill of his opponents, 
which was only to be expected, since the opera- 
tions of a business man in his own interests are 
likely to be better arranged than those of a 
committee of amateurs. 2. The large amount 
of money at the dispoval of the Conservatives, 
while the Liberals were compelled to maintain 
the most rigid economy. 3. The hostility of 
the vestrymen and other local notabilities who 
were displeased by his attempt to reform the 
municipal government of the metropolis. Mr. 
Mill adds that he has little cause to lament his 
defeat, seeing the success of the Liberal party 
generally. Moreover, it is more to his taste to 
exercise bis influence asa writer than as a mem- 
ber of Parliament. 


Miss Carpenter has arrived in Bombay, and a 
committee of native gentlemen has been ap- 
pointed to assist her in promoting the education 
of women. This co-operation of the better 
class of natives is a very hopeful feature in her 
enterprise. A relative of Miss Carpenter's, who 
went to see her off, when she was leaving Eng- 
land, was struck with the number of parties as- 
sembled at the railway station for the same ob- 
ject. Some of her first greetings on landing at 
Bombay were from native gentlemen, and now 
they are actively assisting her in her work on 
behalf of their wives and deughters. She bas 
decided on remaining in that city, and the gov- 
ernment has gladly accepted an offer she has 
made of her services in connection with the new 
Normal Schools for women. The native press 
has also welcomed her very warmly. She was 
to explain her views at a large public meeting to 
be held in Bombay on the afternoon of the day 
on which the mail left. 

You will be pleased to learn that twelve of our 
new ministers of state, with the Lord Chancel- 
lor at the head of them, are favorable to the 
property rights of married women. Commit- 
tees in support of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s bill are 
being formed in the principal towns, and they 
will set to work next month in readiness for the 
meeting of Parliament, which is to take place 
on the 11th of February. 

Our new cabinet minister, the Right Honor- 
able John Bright, who is President of the Board 
of Trade, is such a favorite on your side of the 
water, that I think you will be interested in 
the following bits of Windsor gossip, on *‘ the 
very best authority,” respecting him and his 
‘Chief ” : 

The Queen’s private reception of her new 
Prime Minister was so gracious, so kind, even 
80 affectionate was the word used, as to overwhelm 
him with feelings of the warmest gratitude. 
Nothing could have more lightened his recent 





is the only one which attracted public attention, though 





toils, or cheered him more thoroughly in the 
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happily few difficulties he has had to contend 

with in forming the administration. We under- 

stand that on Mr. Gladstone mentioning to her 

Majesty that he intended, with her permission, 

to offer a seat in the cabinet to the member for 

Birmingham, the Queen said it would afford her 

the greatest satisfaction if Mr. Bright should 

consent to serve the crown—that she had read 

his speeches with great pleasure, and that she 

was under the greatest obligation tu him for the 

many kind words he had spoken of her, esne- 
cially for a speech he made about two years ago, 

in a great meeting in St. James’s Hall, whea 
Mr. Ayrton cast some reproach upon her for 
living so long in retirement and neglecting what 
he termed her duties to society. Myr. Bright 
had then warmly vindicated her, and said that 
**the Queen, who had the humane tenderness to 
nurture in her breast a noble sorrow, was not the 
woman to be wanting in regard or affection for 
her people.” When Mr. Bright went to Wind- 
sor to take the oaths of office, the Queen showed 
her delicate consiaeration for him in a very 
matked way. She sent Mr. Helps, the Clerk to 
the Privy Council, to assure him that if it was 
more agreeable to his feelings to omit the cere- 
mony of kneeling or kissing hands, he was 
quite at liberty todoso. Mr. Bright availed 
himself of this permission, and was kindly and 
cordially received by the Queen who took occa- 
sion, in the most marked manner, to express 
her gratification at meeting him. 1t was after- 
wards intimated to Mr. Bright that the Princess 
Royal of Prussia, who is now on a visit with her 
mother, had expressed a desire that he should 
be presented to her. This was done, and the 
Princess heartily assured Mr. Bright that she 
greatly desired to be acquainted with him—that 
she herself and all the members of the royal 
family were greatly indebted to him for the 
way in which he had spoken of their mother. 
She herself, she said, had read all his speeches, 
and was very much pleased to see him, Mr. 
Bright replied in very graceful terms, and said 
if her Royal Highness would permit him, he 
would tell her what the late Mr. Buchanan, the 
American Minister, when last in London, said 
of her to him—*‘ that wherever the Crown Prin- 
ces went she shed sunshine over all her path." , 
Mr. Bright was much gratified with the cordial 
reception and the genial greetings he received 
at Windsor. 


The Princess Royal, as they still call her, is, 
to use a homely phrase, her father’s own daugh- 
ter in her sympathies with liberality and human 
progress in the highest sense of the term. She 
is interested in the Woman Question, and has 
advanced views upon it as well as on social, 
educational and theological subjects. I may 
mention, in connection with this last sub- 
ject, the telegram forwarded lately from Wind- 
sor during the centenary celebration of the 
birth of Schliermacher, which occurred during 
the present visit of the Crown Princess and her 
husband to the Queen. In all the capitals and 
Universities of Germany this birthday, Novem- 
ber 21st, has been celebrated by speeches, 
liturgies and the performance of sacred music. 
The solemnities originated with the moderate 
Liveral party. At the Berlin meeting many 
of the most renowned followers of Schlier- 
macher assembled from all parts of Germany 
to address a numerous and select audience on 
the merits of their spiritual predecessor. The 
following is the telegram sent to the Burgomas- 
ter and Town Council of Berlin on the 21st ult. : 


“ Away trom home we desire to give the Burgomaster 





and ‘Town Council a proof of our sympathy in the cele- 
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bration of this day. The name of Schliermacher, a man 
who resuscitated the dormant energies of the church and 
gloriously shared in the revival of patriotic enthusiasm 
at a time of rare trial [1806-1813] deserves to be held in 
everlasting remembrance by our people. 
VICTORIA. 
FREIDERICH WILHELM.” 

We had an interesting communication last 
evening, at the Woman Suffrage Committee, 
from Lisbon. The writer, Mrs. Wood, is the 
editor, and her husband the proprictor, of the 
Voz Feminina, in which she declares her belief 
that ‘*God has not made woman merely to be 
mother, noble and holy as that office is, but to 
form an important half of humanity.” Mrs. 
Wood says that ‘‘ strange to say, her paper re- 
ceives its main support from men who quote 
from it, praise it highly and advocate its prin- 
ciples in their writings.” 

Miss Emily Faithfull’s address on the Claims 
of Woman, at the Hanover Square Kooms, in 
London, was a good corrective to the fallacies 
and half-truths of L. O. Pike’s paper at the 
Anthropological Society, the preceding week. 
Miss Faithfull claimed for women a fairer chance 
than they now possess of earning a livelihood, 
proper legal rights, greater educational advan- 
tages and the suffrage. She did not demand 
that women should perform men’s work, but 
that they should be encouraged to do that for 
which they are physically and mentally capable. 
At present, it is obvious to all they have not that 
fair opportunity which is their undoubted right. 
Out of six millions of women in this country, 
two and a half millions are unmarried, and it is 
absolutely essential to the well being of society 
that, where the disproportion between the sexes 
is so large the weakest should have the widest 
possible field to obtain the means of support 
ing themselves. Tinsley, Brothers have just 
published a volume of ‘ Essays in Defence of 
Women.” Such pleadings may be needed by a 
certain class of persons who take their opinions 
second-hand, but the suggestion of the Athe- 
neum is not without point, that some of the 
women who have proved their fitness for their 
work, and who do not need such certificates, 
shou!d write sume ‘* Essays in Defence of Men.” 


The formation of a Club for Women in Lon- 
don has been in contemplation for some time 
The Countess of Portsmouth, in a letter to the 
Times, last week, annourced the intended estab- 
lishment of a Ladies Club. The Secretary of 
the club is to be Mrs. Leatherly, of the School 
of Arts, 79 Newman street, Oxford street. Mrs. 
Heatherly is a staunch advocate of Equal Rights, 
both as regards the property of married women 
and the Suffrage. She has given efficient help 
to both of our committees on both these ques- 
tions. 


Miss Beckey’s lecture on the Study of Science 
for Women before the members of the Notting- 
ham Literary and Philosophical Society was well 
attended. ‘The audience is described as ‘ very 
fashionable and composed mostly of ladies.” 
The reporter adds: ‘‘The talented lady was 
supported on the platform by a numerous body 
of ladies and gentlemen, and her discourse was 
elaborate and well-appreciated.” 

In the Contemporary Review for this month 
there is an interesting account, by Miss Emily 
Davier, of the proposed College for Women. I 
send you, per book-post, a packet of papers on 
the same subject and a selection of articles trom 
the London press showing the reception it has 
met with. 

Last week I gave you an account of the lec- 
ture scheme initiated by the North of England 
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Women. A movement of a similar kind in 
Edinburgh, which I also mentioned, is making 
good progress. The Ladies’ Educational As- 
sociation in that city has been in existence 
since October, 1867. Their lecture scheme was 
inagurated on the 16th of January last, by the 
first of a course of thirty lectures on the His- 
tory of English Literature, by Professor Masson. 
Two hundred and sixty-five students enrolled 
themselves—ladies of nearly all ages joining 
the class, but the greater number were probably 
from twenty-two to thirty-five years of age. 
The second session commenced last month, with 
three courses of study—a class in English Lit- 
erature, conducted by Professor Masson ; one 
in Experimental Physics, by Professor Tait: 
and one in Logic and Mental Philosophy, by 
Protessor Fraser. 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
Mr. Alexander Nicolson—late Examiner in 
Philosophy in the Edinburgh University—to 
Professér Masson, who asked him to read a 
selection from the ladies’ examination papers at 
the close of the first session : 

**T have read them all (the examination papers) with 
great satisfaction. I am sorry you didn’t show me some 
of the essays also, because 1 should expect something 
much above the common in the way of original composi- 
tion from tbe writers of some of the papers you sent 
me. However, as it may be said that reading and writ- 
ing ‘come by nature’ to women, while the doing of 
written examinations is one of those ‘ gifts of fortune ’ 
hitherto confined to the male sex, the latter may be re- 
garded as a more severe and conclusive test of what 
ladies can do. So regarding it, and comparing it, as I 
think it quite fair to do, with what I have seen and ex- 
amined, which is not little, in the Universsty of Edin- 
burgh, I have no hesitation in saying that not only 
would any of the ladies whose papers I have looked at pass 
in the department of English Literature for the degree 
of M.A., but that some of them would probably take a 
high place among the candidates. Let it not be sup- 
posed from this that the University examination is very 
easy and the average attainment poor. As you know, 
itis quite the reverse. The genera) merit of the students’ 
papers has always impressed me greatly, and seldom 
more than on the last occasion.”’ 


Iam, yours truly, RM. 





Anna E. Dickinson gave her lecture on ‘ Farr 
Pray” at Cooper Institute on the evening of 
the 12th inst. 


“To fight a battle well,’’ as Nelson said, “ get as near 
the enemy as you can, and then fire away.”” The enemy 
of caste is a worse enemy to our nation than the French 
were to the English, and America may well inquire it she 
has not slain the lion of Slavery to toster the wolf of Pre. 
judice. The prejudice existing against the Afcican is so 
cruel that many are forced to cry out, asking, where are 
the thunderbolts ot God? Wrong, injustice, and tyranny 
in a republic is infinitely worse than in an empire. A 
journal pubiished a statement the other day that there 
were those who believed that the negro would be wronged 
if a white woman refused to marry him. What she pro- 
tested against was, that the law forbids the solemnization 
of banns between lovers, while it allows them to live to- 
gether in sin. What she asked was, that if the wo- 
man loves this ran and promises to be faithful to the 
end, she should be allowed the privilege of marryug 
him. She believes that the soul has a right to choose 
for itself. The sage, the philosopher, and our God make 
the solemn inquiry, why do men deal treacherously with 
their brothers, and the only answer is that he is black. 
The American nation has slept so long, not in the blaz- 
ing light of freedom, but in the reflected light of slavery. 
Whatever prejudice existed before 1863 was uwing to the 
institutions and the laws. What can be,said now, when 
the way is lighted by the lurid fires of Port Hudson and 
Petersburg, where the black man fell grasping the same 
flag, died in the same ditch, and was buried in one cow- 
mon grave, that the nation might befree. As the bodies 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the African molder to dust in 
the same grave, so may the wrongs of the one and the 
prejudices of the other crumble away, aud may their 
spirits look down on a land of justice, of brotherhood 
and of peace. Let Congress pass a law in favor of 
Universal Suffrage, and put away this vexed question of 


suffrage forever. It is not the statute of the constitu- 
tion that men want, but the spirit of the constitulion 
which guarantees life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness to all. Suppose the state of South Carolina should 
see fit to disfranchise all the whites and blacks within her 
border, would not the Tribune and the World alike cry 
out against such injustice ? Every paper in the north 
would demand that the people interfere. Is there not 
every reason why the white women and the blacks 
should not cry out also? 


Like a ‘second Daniel” this noble woman 
reads the lurid writing of God's finger on the 
walls of owr national edifice, and, as in the old 
time, the interpretation of it is, ‘‘ weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” 





Prorectinc Working Women.—ItT must be 
remembered that there are two distinct working 
women’s associations in this city. One of these 
has been in successful operation for many years, 
unostentatiously doing an almost incalculable 
amount of good, and has never gone out of its 
legitimate way to create a sensation or lionise its 
managers. Itsname is the Working Women’s 
Protective Union, and it obtains employment 
for women who have none. It prosecutes 
gratuitously those who would wrong working wo- 
men out of their little earnings. It labors in a 
variety of other ways quietly, but not vainly, to 
snatch the despairing from the brink of ruin, 
and enable women to sustain themselves by 
honest industry. The other association is 
called the Working Women’s Association, and 
its avowed object is to secure for women a more 
remunerative price for their exertions; but 
this association is at this moment unfortunate- 
ly controlled by a handtull of strong-minded 
women, who use it to back up their demands 
for female suffrage, for negro equality, and so 
on. We hope better things for it by and by. 

In the meantime, the Working Women’s Pro- 
tective Union has just closed a year {full of good 
fruit, and to show what such an organization can 
do in the way of ameliorating teminine ills, we 
give the following extract from a synopsis of the 
last annual report : 

The total number of applications made for employ- 
ment during this period was 16,625, of which number 
1,428 were new, or persons who had never before ap-. 
plied ; 3,318 of this number obtained employment at 
various callings. Allowing the number of vld applicants 
to equal the new, we have a total of 3,056 individuals 
seeking employment trom the institution, and 3,318 ob- 
taining it, of course 300 being provided with work mors 
than once during the year. ‘ 

Ot the 1,628 new applicants, 200 were widows—50 being 
soldiers’ widows ; 15 women had husbands living, 160 
were orphan girls, 275 were hall-orphans, 300 resided 
with their parents, and 150 were homeless girls.—Sunday 
Times, 





Ir is likely that the Ohio Legislature will this 
session pass a law submitting the Woman Suf- 
frage question to a popular vote, Tie Cincin- 
nati Commercial thereupon predicts that the 
women will have a decided advantage in the 
canvass ;and says: ‘‘ Refusal to prepare a good 
dinner for the recalcitrant husband or father or 
brother ; a persistent neglect of needed shirt- 
buttons, and a thousand other annoyances 
which the cunning of an experienced house- 
wife can devise, will bring the monopolist of 
the ballot to terms, and assure his consent to 
share political equality with the presiding divin« 
ities of his domestic sanctuary. 





THE Chicago New Covenant says: ‘A New Eng’and 
divine devotes an entire pamphlet to the elucidation ot 
what he calls three facts standing in the way of a wo 
man’s being helped by the ballot. These ar3, he asserts 
God, Nature and Common Sense.” Perhaps the same 





facts stand in the way of his ever becoming a groat man 
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WOMAN'S PROTECTORS. 
aiilcietiintindtete 
ATTEMPTED RAPE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mase., January 12. 
NELSON SPELLMAN was arrested in this town to- 
day for an attempted rape on Mrs. Elizabeth Gibbons, 
av estimable lady, 55 years old, as she was going to church 
on Sunday. Mrs. Gibbons was thrown down in the snow 
and seriously injured, but ber screams trightened the 
villain away. 


OUTRAGE BY A NEGRO IN TENNESSEE—HE IS HUNG 
BY A MOB. 
Memruis., Tenn., January 12. 


SATURDAY night a negro, named Abe Vandberg, went 
to the house of William Smith, an employee on the Mis- 


sissippi Central Railroad at Water Valley, Mississippi, 
and, after a desperate struggle, succeeded in outraging 
the person of Mre. Smith, but not before he bad stran- 
gied her little daughter until she was insensible. As soon 
asit was daylight Mrs. Smith alarmed the neighbors, 
The marshal of the town started in pursuit of Vand. 
berg and succeeded in capturing him. On arriving in 
town with the prisoner it was with the greatest difficul- 
ty the marshal succeeded in keeping the negroes who 
had arsembled from burning him. 

Such are the outgrowths of laws, and religions, 
that teach men that women were made for their 
pleasure. In the face of such facts, we would 
suppose that fair-minded mev would see the 
need of strengthening woman's power, and giv- 
ing her every moral and material means for self- 
defence and protection ; and yet we hear on 
all sides nothing but the cry of ‘“‘Manhood Suf- 
frage,” while in Massachusetts and Tennessee, 
in her home and on her way to church, woman 
is alike the victim of man’s lust. He to whom 
in nature she should look for protection is 
her destroyer, persecutor, tempter, seducer. 
Should he be her legislator, judge, juror, and 
representative ? Do wise men ever think of the 
terrible slavery in which woman is held by 
her constant fear of man? Afraid to roam 
alone in green fields and forests, beside plezs- 
ant lakes and flowing rivers; afraid to walk 
alone in the streets of our cities, to cross a ferry 
after dark, to attend any public meeting or 
place of amusement ; to go an errand of mer- 
cy ; or to stay alone, even, in her own home? 


The old proverb says, ‘a man’s house is his 
castle, where no one has a right to follow him,” 
but where is woman's tower of safety? No- 
where on earth but in the heart of man. Until 
he looks up to her with reverence and love, re- 
garding her not as his subject but his Queen ; 
ever making her sentiments more holy than his 
passions ; and loyalty to her his religion, wo- 
man will ever be the victim of society. 

Statutes that make woman man’s chattel 
slave; theologies that make her his subject, 
owing obedience ; customs that make her his 
toy and drudge, his inferior and dependent, 
will ever be expressed by the lower orders of 
men in such disgusting outrages as those above, 
The refined sensualism of the upper classes, 
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bribing youth, beauty, and genius alike, to bar- 
ter the best gifts of Heaven for geld, substitut- 
ing sexualism tor attraction, is refiected in all 
its odius deformities in these horrible acts ot 
desecration, reported in all our daily journals. 

If we would make our sons loyal to woman- 
hood, we must cease to degrade it in theiy eyes. 
We must get out expurgated editions of our 
creeds and codes and constitutions, that our 
Bibles and Blackstones may alike teach lessons 
of respect for the mother of the race. 

We must exalt woman ; make her man’s equal 
in every position of life, and thus slowly 
change the public sentiment that now regards 
her as fair game for any one who can cheat or 
defraud her. 

We may hang the miserable criminals who 
commit these overt acts, but that does not end 
the crime. Let philosophers and statesmen 
deal with causes. Let them dignity woman in 
the eyes of all men by placing on her head the 
crown of citizenship, and in her hand the bal- 
lot : the sceptre of royalty and equality? the only 
means of self-protection and defence. 

E. G. 8 
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A rrrenpD sends us along article from the N. Y, 
Independent, from the pen of the above gentle- 
man, proving, from Nature and the Bible, that 
man is the head of the woman, and asks us to 
answer it. Really *‘ we have no stomach for 
the work ;”’ to expound all tbat the Apostle Paul 
said to the Romans aud Corinthians, on 
woman's true position, and to show that the re- 
lation of husbands and wives bears no regem- 
blance to that of Christand the church, require 
such an overhauling of profane and ecclesiasti- 
cal history of ancient and modern times, such 
a setting back of the wheels of civilization, 
that we should as soon undertake to make people 
believe that our fathers should have continued 
**to honor the King,” and all the American 
Onesimuses gone back to their masters at the 
close of the war, as at this late day to admit 
that it is the duty of wives to obey their hus- 
bands. -When all the husbands are like their 
Divine Master, the idea might be entertained, 
but in the present state of things, our only hope 
for the redemption of the race, is in the rebellion 
of woman against the dynasty of sensualism, 
selfishness and violence, that man has inaugu- 
rated. Look at the drunkards—over 50,000 in 
the state of New York—the duty of their wives 
is clearly to sunder the unholy tie that darkens 
all their lives and entails misery, poverty and 
the same burning thirst upon their children. 
And the wivesof gamblers, knaves, villains, and 
licentious men, those guilty of bribery, corrup- 
tion and infamous crime ; the wives of all such 
owe a higher duty to themselves, to the state, 
to the God whe made them, than obedience or 
subjection to their husbands. This doctrine of 
man being woman’s head, emanated from the 
brain of mortal. It has no higher authority, 
and is most destructive and demoralizing in its 
tendencies. ‘The Reverend gentleman winds 
up his chief climax, with the following lines 
from Milton : 

“For contemplation he and valor formed : 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace. 
He, for God only ; she, for God and him,”’ 

We think Dante’s idea, which reverses this 
order, far better. His true woman draws her in- 
spiration direct from the great soul of truth, 
and leads man upward through the Hells to 
Heaven. It does seem as if sensible men had 





spent time enough in searching after woman's 
sphere and the passage round the North Pole. 

We advise Mr. Newman Halli and all his 
compeers, Holland, Todd and the Franklins, to 
leave these mysterious realms to women and to 
walrusses, and devote themselves to the known 
sciences, remembering that many new ideas 
on woman, #8 well as on government, have ob- 
tained since the time of Paul. The women of 
this century have undertaken to find out their 
own sphere, and in making the discovery they 
will undoubtedly find that man has heretofore 
occupied much ground that did not legitimate- 
ly belong to him, so that the next great ques- 
tion on the tapis will be ‘‘man’s sphere.” 


To any of our readers who will writ? us an 
able article on the ‘‘sphere of man” we will 
send an engraving of Anna £. Dickinson. 

RBc & 





MASSACHUSETTS COMING. 
—— pa 


Tne Massachusetts Legislature last yoar 
treated the Woman Suffrage proposal almost 
contemptously. But the Governor from time to 
time, quietly rebuked such insolence by ap- 
pointing women to places of trust on the state 
charities. Some of the towns did the same good 
thing by electing women on their school commit- 
tees. This year there are hopeful signs of better 
things. Governor William Clafflin in his mes- 
sage to the legislature, gives expression to the fol- 
lowing sentiments ; another good sign of the 
times, and assurance that the hour for Tuy 
RevowvrTion had fully come, and that it is glori- 
ously accomplishing its work : 


The compensation of teachers, to a large extent, «e- 
termines the ability which that service can command ; 
and if we would retain within our state our best and 
most experienced instructors, we must give them sala- 
ries adequate to their comfortable support. One of the 
most striking inequalities in our system of public in- 
struction is the great difference between the wages of 
the male and female teachers,—the average monthly 
pay of the male teachers belng $72,93, whtle that of the 
female teachers is only $27,84. While our women are 
so poorly paid for this service we can expect no great 
proficiency iu teaching on their part, nor that they will 
pursue this occupation for any considerable length of 
time. I am happy to say that there is a gradual improve- 
ment in this respect, but there is still too great a dispro- 
portion ; and our town and schoo! boards should be en- 
couraged to still further liberality. 

Of late the attention of the public has been drawn to 
the benefits likely to arise to the cause of education» 
from placing on school committees, women, either of 
large experience as instructors, or who, from a deep in- 
terest in the cause, have given much attention to the 
subject. Thus far, wherever the experiment has been 
tried, it has been successful. And there would seem to 
be every reason, in a state like ours, where so large a 
proportion of the teachers are females, that the practice 
should become general. I would recommend, also, that 
law appointing Boards of Trustees and Inspectors of 
those correctionary institutions which contain young 
children,—and especially the Industrial School at Lan- 
caster,—should be so amended as to allow the appoint- 
ment of women to those offices. This change is deemed 
very important by many persons intimately acquainted 
with the working of theseestablishments. They believe 
that their introduction into these boards would tend to 
promote the internal economy of the institutions, and 
enlist in their behalf the cordial co-operation and sym. 
pathies of all benevolent women throughout the state, 





A Revoivution in Wat Street.—Our Finance 
writers are again on the wer path. Send us in, 
gentlemen, all your gossip, and we will make 
sense of it. We know all your schemes, your 
plots, your Drews, your Vanderbilts, and your 
Opera Bouffe proprietors. The new year will 
bring Tae Revoivrion again into the Stock 
Exchange. 
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DISFRANCHISEMENT IS DEGRADATION. | earned a name for honesty an1 fair-dealing | and monthly literature, there is hardly one that is more 
second to none in the country. See hist of | Welcome to our desk than Tae Revotvurion, a paper ed- 


A FRIEND said to us a few days since, ‘* Why 
do you persist in saying that women are insulted 
and degraded because they are not allowed to 
vote? You know all true men place women in 
the scale of being far above themselves?” That 
rony be, we replied; then all we ask is that you 
bring your laws into harmony with the lofty 
position we hold in your estimation. If you 
had made for us more liberal laws than for 
yourselves, endowed schools and colleges for 
us, while you stood outside ; given us all the of- 
fices, Mere sivecures, under government; given 
us double your wages for all services, in fact if 
all your legislation and work in life had been to 
elevate woman, if no boy dared to sneer at her, 
no seribbler pen a squib to her detriment, no 
man breathe a word or think a thought to her 
injury, then disfranchisement might be a privi- 
lege, and we might imagine ourselves too good 
to go to the polls. But the trouble is, the laws, 
customs and public sentiment, all go to prove 
that woman is disfranchised because man looks 
down upon her as a weak, degraded, and helpless 
being ; and all his talk to the contrary is moon- 
shine, so long as the facts of to-day, and the 
histosy of the past are what they are. Hence 
we shall continue to think and say that women 
are insulted and degraded in not having a voice 
in the laws that govern them. E.G. 8. 





A woman could hardly walk through the streets of 
San Francisco, during the earlier days, without baving 
every one pause to gaze on her. A child was a atill 
greater rarity. One evening at a theatre in the same 
city, where a woman had taken her infant, it began to 
cry just as the orchestra began to play. A man in the 
pit cried out: ‘Stop those fiddles, and let the baby 
ery : I haven't heard such a sound in ten years!”’ The 
audience applauded this sentiment, the orchestra 
stopped, and the baby continued its performance amid 
unbounded enthusiasm, 

The benevolent paragraphists evidently think 
that the circulation of this scrap gives conclu- 
sive proof of the high estimation in which 
women are held, What an unspeakable honor 
to be gazed upon in the street! What wonder- 
ful condescension to put a baby on a par with 
fiddies! What ridiculous nonsense to want 
suffrage when you are thus blessed! Never ex- 
pect anything more from your ‘‘ natural protec- 
tors,” oh women—the whole duty of man is 
accomplished! Your ‘ price is above ” fiddles 
and there be men who pause to gaze upyn you 
in the street! 





REGENERATION.—At a public dinner in Edinburgh, 
Professor Blackie told the following story: A boy at 
a Presbytery examination was asked, ‘‘ What is the mean- 
ing of regeneration?’ ‘ Oh to be born again,” he re- 
plied. “ Quite right, Tommy, you’re a very good boy, 
Would you not like tobe born again?’’ Tommy gave 
no reply ; but on being preseed for an answer, at las 
said, “No.” “Why, Tommy?” ‘Tor fear I might be 
born a lassie, sir.’’ 

Wise Tommy! who will doubt that he knew 
whereof he spoke ? He knew how women in 
Presbyterian Scotland are bound and hampered 
by the husband, father and minister. Poor 
Tommy was used to seeing his mother’s wishes 
and opinions set at naught, her intentions de- 
rided, her affections crushed. No wonder that 
Tommy objected to regeneration. 





Your Intrmat Lerrer.—Benepict BroTHers, 
691 Broadway, call attention to their fine stock 
of initial sleeve buttons, and, on account of the 
large quantity on hand, will sell them at ex- 
ceedingly low prices. Messrs. Benedict have 





pzemiums on first page how you can procure 
Initial Sleeve Buttous. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN THE DISTRICT 
UF COLUMBIA, 
- 

WE understand the proposition will be urged this win- 
ter before the Congress allowing women to vote in the 
District of Columbia. We sincerely hope that such 
Senators as Wade, Anthony, Pomeroy, Ross, Buckalew, 
and others, who are known to be firm and consistent 
advocates of female enfranchisement will @irge the 
measure to an early passage. There will also probably 
be submitted a proposition lo amend the Constitution so 
as to make suftrage uniform throughout the states. Why 
not at the same time, make suffrage universal, without 
distinction to race, color, or sex, and thus end this sul- 
frage discussion ?—Kansas Journal, 

Why not? We have been urging the wise 
men to do that for four years, surely it is time 
to end this protracted debate on suffrage. We 
have hag all the pros and cons of this question 
until now we are fairly tired of the argument. 
Everybody by this time must understand the 
a bc of Woman’s Rights. Let the proposi- 
tion be urged, pushed, voted on, and accom- 
plished, and all the:people will rejoice together. 





WIUAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 
oe 
From the Auburn [(N. Y¥.) Democrat, 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY’S REVOLUTION, 


Wr are pleased to welcome this advocate of Female 
Suffrage among our list of exchanges, and whatever 
may be our estimate of its principles, we cannot tail to 
recognize the merit and dignity of its articles. 

It is the advance guard of a movement that may term- 
inate in success of its advocates, or in their final aban- 
donment of the field, but that its theories have already 
been productivs of a public benofit in enlarging the area 
of female labor, and elevating the standard of education 
among women, is, we think, a fact that cannot be easily 
denied, But the missionary labors of the managers ot 
this publication should be limite: almost exclusively to 
the members of their own sex. Tiere are fow men,— 
and no gentlemen,—who would deny the franchise to 
women, if it was universally desired, and it is not, 
therefore, the tyranny of the lords, but the indifer»nce 
ot the ladies, against which the advocates of female suf- 
frage are contending. For this reasor, the pathway to 
their success lies more through the spirit of emulation 
in public affairs that they can awaken among women, 
than in political conventions ; and we would certainly 
not throw the weight of a teather against any argument 
that they may advance in favor of their final triumph. 

But that feminine demonstration at Vineland, N. J., 
reported in THE’ Revo.utTion, was rather significant. 
It seems that it was only the republican ladies of that 
town who desired to vote, and that those of the demo- 
cratic articles of faith preferred remaining at home. We 
say it in all gallantry, but we demand an explanation ot 
this mystery, or in the interests of the democracy, we 
shall have to go back upon the whole movement. 


Vineland, dear friend, is a republican colony, 
there are few if any democrats there. Even the 
democratic editor is so liberal that. we talked with 
him two hours, and supposed him a radical. If, 
as you say, all the gentlemen are in favor of Wo- 
man’s Suffrage, why do you not generously let 
down the political bars, take the word ‘* male” 
out of all your constitutions, and make the same 
laws for women you have made for yourselves. 
There is no use of forbidding us to do what you 
are sure we have no desire to do. Would men 
fence their corn fields if they knew the pigs 
would never enter there? ‘The fact that you 
keep the bars up, proves that you know all Eve’s 
daughters would walk into the political king- 
dom if there was nothing to prevent them. 
From the Brooklyn Argus. 


Tue REVOLUTION.—Among the multitudinous periodi- 





cals which go to wake the aggregate of our daily, weekly 


ited and written up with such rare ability and dauntiess 
nerve that, even while dissenting from some ot the views 
to which it is committed, we cannot avoid longing for 
the next-due ber, with feelings somewhat akin to 
those with which we await the hour that brings to us a 
repast composed of elements at once spicy and substan- 
tial, and steaming with the odors which make us more 
impatient to partake. There is a dash and confidence, 
and alogic withal in the contents of Tur REVOLUTION 
which we do but rarely find in any publication whatever 
—whether published in this or the other hemisphere. 





Oh! what comfort is here for woman's soul. 
After tugging with quills, steel pens, and lead 
pencils, to be logical, philosophical, spicy and 
pathetic, straining one’s eyes to tind out what all 
the world are doing, and condensing it into a 
nut shell for your neigbbor, to know that all 
through the weary days and nights when you 
imagined yourself on the watch tower alone, 
lo! an Argus-eyed admirer sits waiting and 
longing for your coming, what a consolation! 
And then, too, a ‘dissenting ” admirer, what 
room for wit, repartée, ridicule, down right log- 
ic, when one catches a son of Adam that under- 
takes to oppose Woman’s Suffrage. Oh! the 
rods we have in pickle for the next one we meet. 
Only last night, reading ‘‘'The British essay- 
ists,” we picked up half a dozen capital bits of 
irony and logic, to hurl at the next hapless 
‘‘white male” we meet, should he be a * dis- 
senting” one. Suppose, Mr. Arjus, you should 
dissent in print just to see if any of our re- 
served artillery could come in play. 

From the Boston Bunday Times, 
Tur Revo.vurion.—We welcome this sprightly shect to 


our desk. Mechanically it is one of the neatest papers 
in the country. Spunk is a characteristic of its edito- 


rials, Susan B, Anthony owns il, and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Parker Pillsbury are the editors. Train 
from his dismul cell at Marshalsea writes for it. Other 


strong-minded women who haven't any triend to con- 
dole with, find in its columns plenty of space into which 
to pour their sorrows, THe RevoLurion should be 
called the Revolver, for it fires rapid and effective shots 
at the follies of this slow-wagging world, It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to state that the editors conscientiously be- 
lieve women capablo of doing nearly everything a man 
does, Every fair damse! caught hoeing, catching fish, 
or shooting, is duly reported in its columns as an orna- 
nament to her sex. 

Spunk! to be sure, how could one face a 
frowning world without it. Spunk has been 
the greatest civilizer, it has changed the laws 
of New York for women, created Toe Revonv- 
TIon, made Train look grand in the teeth of 
the British lion, made Grant President and 
hurled Andy Johnson (who had too much of it) 
from his throne. 

Tue Revo.vurion is just what we intended it 
should be, a reservoir for all woman's forrows 
and a power to stir up young girls to muscular 
exercise and honest labor, for when they can 
handle a hoe and a revolver with dexterity we 
shall not have so much sorrow to report. 
Though we are a member of the Peace Scciety, 
yet we sometimes thik that no young girl 
should ever leave the house without a bull dog, 
and a brace of pistols, to protect herself against 
her self-styled protectors. 


From the Laws of Life. 


We want to commend Tue Revo.urion, edited by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Parker Pillsbury and pub- 
lished by Susan B, Anthony, 37 Park Row, New York, to 
every person who wishes to be posted on the great and 
up-swelling question of the day, the ** Woman Question.”’ 
It seems to us, that every woman at least should read it. 

Yes, and every man, too, When the men are 
right, the women will follow in their footsteps. 


From the Boston Post. 
Whatever may be said of her liberal ideas, Mrs. Eliza 





beth Cady Stanton is certainly one of the best letter 




















The Revolution. 
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writers in the country. THE REvoLUTION of this week 
contains her description of a recent interview with Gov. 
Geary of Pennsylvania, the object of which was to se- 
cure the pardon of Hester Vaughan, and the resulta 
very courteous dismissal. This, however, was not the 
fault of the Governor, who is called * very gracious and 
genial,” and is solely ascribable to “a stern secretary 
in spectacles,” whose “cold and curt remarks ” cast a 
chill ever the whole conversation. Mrs. Stanton suc- 
ceeded in procuring a letter to one of the prison inspec- 
tors, who was “a berevolent-looking old gentleman,”’ 
and was thereby admitted to the cell of Pester Vaughan: 
Hester isdepicted as a short, stout girl, with a round 
head, high, broad forehead, an open, benevolent face 
light brown hair, soft blue eyes, aud fair complexion. 
She has a quict, self-possessed manner, and is gentle in 
her movements and speech. She can read and write, 
and is very intelligent for one of her class. In along 
conversation she told Mrs, Stanton ali about ber trou- 
bies, and sa‘d she never harmed any one but herself, 
This ought of course to be taken as an order for her dis- 
charge. The party came away with an uncomfortable 
tecling that they had accomplishe2 nothing in further- 
ance of the object of their visit. 

Quite the contrary! We came away with the 
fecling that we had accomplished much that we 
desired. We gathered new facts of the injus- 
tice and abuses in our courts and prisons, many 
things to show that men should not have free 
access to the cells of young girls, nor be their 
judges, jurors arid advocates. Though we did 
not secure, as we hoped, Hester Vaughan’s im- 
mediate discharge, yet the drawing of public 
atiention to her case may save many young girls 
in the future from what she has suffered in our 
courts and prisons. 

As to the Governor, he treated us most gra- 
ciously, and, after a long interview, the com- 
mittee left just in time to take the train for 
Philadelphia, being assured of Hester's pardon 
and release. Money is already raised to send 
her back to her native land. 
will tuke place will, no doubt, depend on the 


How soon this 


interest women take in the matter. 


Vroin the Shelby ville (Indiana) Union, 

THe Revo.urtion, a beautifully printed sixteen-page 
weekly, publisned by Miss Susan B. Anthony in New 
York, and edited with conspicuous abilily mainly by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, is doing yeoman service. 
Mrs. Stanton’s articles are exquisite as picces of cogent 
logic and resistless as argumentative appeal. Her men- 
tal power is universally acknowledged. Tae Revoiu- 
rion is thoroughly entcrtaining, to the sceptic as well as 
believer in the theme it discourses upon ; and purified 
of an undefined air of peevish disquictude and apparent 
desire to quibble with minor issues injected into the 
Main Question, and quarrel with those who come half 
way because they fail to leap clear up, TRE Revo.utron 
would wield an influence of untold torce. All subjects 
respecting the advancement of womankind are fully dis- 
cussed, however, and THe Revo.Lurion is in nothing 
more commendatory than its broad view of the situation, 


We think, Mr. Editor, if you were disfran- 
chised, while rebels and negroes are made legis- 
lators, you, too, would manifest not ouly a 
**peevish disquictude,” but a very warlike de- 
mand for your rights. Ours is that “ licalthy 
discontent ” that Emerson tells us is the begin- 
ning of all progress. Thanks for the compli- 
mentary part of your notice ; it quite outweighs 
the enticism. But, Mr. Union, you are mis- 
taken in regard to the editing being “ mainly” 
done by us. Mr. Pillsbury it is to whom be- 
longs that compliment. 


From the Northwestern Advance, 

THE RevoLvrion.—Few periodicals have excited the 
public attention to a greater extent, in the same length 
of time, than Miss Anthony’s RevoLution. Edited by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Parker Pillsbury, with that 
sublime genius, George Francis Train, as a regular con- 
tributor, ThE REVOLUTION pours out each week a mass 
of red-hot facts and arguments upon the ‘‘ woman ques- 
tion,”’ which must, in the end, produce a radical change 
in public sentiment. When we consider the change 
wrought in the public mind on the anti-slavery question 








during the past twenty years, the efforte of Tae Rrvo- 
LUTION must, at least, command respect. Indeed, the 
results of its teachings can even now be seen. 


Three cheers for the Northwestern Advance ! 
We say, advance. A religous paper, too. Well 
done, Northwest, for the future of women is in 
thy hands. Letthe motto for women as well as 
men be, Advance. 


SouND ON THE MAIN QuEsTION.—The people of 
Blairstown, ever ready to be foremost in every good 
work und deed, after listening to two lectures from Mrs, 
Brinkerhoff, raised money sufficient to pay for enough 
copies of, THE REVOLUTION, to send one to each family 
in that vicinity. This is an example worthy of imita- 
tion, THE Revo.vution is doing a great work, and 
should be taken in every tamily. If people won’t be 
enlightened any other way, let there bea fund raised by 
the friends of ** Woman’s Suffcage,’’ and copies sent tree 
into their midst, like the people of Blairstown bave 
done.—Belle Plaine Transcript. 


Well done, Mrs. Brinkerhoff. Let Tue 
Revo.urion roll on its destiny. Our mail-bags 
are full of remittances. Our women staff is 
busy as the New year counting greenbacks. 





WHAT THK PEOPLE SAY TO US. 
> 
Sr. Lours, Jan. 4th, 1869. 
Editors of the Revolution : 

By the endorsement on the last number of your very 
interesting paper, I learn that my subscription has ex- 
pired. I haeten to renew it, by herewith enclosing the 
amount for another year. 


You will permit me, while doing this, to add, that 
although my time has been constantly absorbed in pro- 
fessional labors, I have taken opportunity to read your 
paper, and have done so with great interest. The edi- 
torials, no less than the many able communications, have 
challenged my attention. The extracts from the writ- 
ings of Mary Wollstonecraft are peculiarly apt and 
convincing. I have been astonished at the breadth and 
force of her mind, and am fully satisfied that she wil) 
not suffer by comparison with the first philosophical 
writers of modern times. She must have been a worthy 
companion of her distinguished husband, the versatile 
Godwin, whom she happily converted from his chronic 
celibacy. Asa whole, your paper has been a wonderful 
success. I believe the cause it advocates will shortly be 
Its final and complete triumph will, in my judg- 
ment, be the brightest jewel in the coronet of this 
wondertul century. Very truly, K. 


80. 


MILTON ON THE Hupson, Jan. 9th, 1869, 

My DEAR Susan: It isa long time since I have seen 
thee and quite as long since I have heard directly, 

Now, the season—still within sound ot the good wishes 
and the festivities of the Holidays, and the entrance of 
your bright little paper upon its second year—all seem 
to demand that something should be ssid ; and if you 
had been, as of course you could not have been, unsuc- 
cesstul, and if so many able pens were not wearing tham- 
selves out in sounding your praises, 1 should probably 
use my feeble powers in that direction. As it is, I feel no 
demand upon me further than sending the little two 
dollar note for which Iam sure I get more than usury. 

I have a story of New York city prison life that is 
almost as interesting as that of Hester Vaughan. The 
girl ot whom I speak was the best woman I have ever 
hadin my house, She had been, I cannot now say why, 
locked in a room all night, in the morning was found 
with a dead infant and taken directly to the tombs, 
kept there four months without trial, then discharged 
without trial, came directly to me, is now the wife of 
a well to do farmer at—-—-—, sent her husband and 
one or more sons to the war. Four months of such 
life for such a woman is pretty severe. Was there ever 
any factso patent as that every one of any account— 
if we except Todd and Holland—not only are, but always 
have been, in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

In M. D. Conway's article on William Johnson Fox, 
in the January Radical, he quotes what Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
the radical member of Parliament from Leicester, says 
at a meeting held at Oldham, for the purpose of taking 
steps to erecta monument tothe memory of Mr. Fox, 
a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Taylor speaks ot Mr, Fox as one who had sowed 
the seed of which they were now reaping the harvest 
and reminds his hearers that ‘‘ Mr. Fox was not for 
what was called manhood suffrrge, as, he said, that term 
cluded one-half of the community, at a time, when 





a 


to hold such opinions, was to be regarded as a Utopien 
dreamer, and had they not now got the 7imes and the 
Saturday Review declaring, and when they declared it, 
it might be pretty well known which way the wind blew, 
that in so far as giving votes to women was concerned, 
they «id not think there was much difficulty ? but it 
appears they were puzzled about the what next? and 
next? He, Mr. Taylor ventured to promise that women 
would not succeed in anything which they were not com- 
petent to undertake, and that public opinion would not 
long prevent them from undertaking anything for which 
they thought they were competent. Let them not for- 
ret that Fox was constantly the advocate of the suffrage 
for women.”’ 


In the same speech Mr. Taylor, in alluding to the tomb 
of Mary Wollstonecraft, built torty years ago, says : 
‘*When people can rightly estimate their benefactors 
when nobility is judged by intellect and spirit, and not 
by title and station ; when women’s wrongs are righted, 
and man’s rights are recognized ; when achieved free- 
dom throws its light and lustre back on those who 
toiled through the transition-time, and were but as stars 
that rose and set again before the coming day, then will 
crowds frequent that now solitary corner ; laurels will 
be planted around that humble monument, and sculp- 
tured marble will tell what public gratitude awards to 
those who lived, and wrote, and spent the best energies 
of their lives in preparing the way tor man’s redemption 
from political and social bondage.” God grant it may 
be so, and when the time comes there will be other 
graves than that of Mary Wollstonecrait sought and 
honored. 


Ihave no doubt that you have seen this article, but 

I thought it barely possible it might escape the obser- 

vation of your corps, and 80 I have officiously helped to 

fill your ‘* bottomless pit ’’ of a correspondence basket. 
Yours, 8. H. H. 


Epsitt Housk, WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27, 1868, 
My Dear Miss ANTHONY: Please find enclosed my 
subscription for the coming year. I send it with the 
deep sense of the value of the paper to our country and 
the world. I congratulate yon and your co-workers on 
the great advance the cause has made during the year of 
THE REVOLUTION’s existence, as well as on the large 
share that its labors have contributed to that advance. 

Success to the paper and its conducters, I am 
Yours for freedom, J. K. H. Witucox, 


Watton, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1869. 
Friends of the Revolution : 
You are publishing the only ‘live paper ”’ in the world 
and saying the bravest things. Truly, 
J. K. Moon, 


Curran, Sangamon Co., Ill., Dec, 28, 1868, 
Editors of the Revolution : 

I appREsS you because I know you to be philanthro. 
pists. 

The policy of our government towards the Indians, 
as I interpret it, means annihilation! Every effort is be- 
ing made to blot from the face of the earth “a whole 
peculiar people’! I think we can afford to be merciful ; 
at any rate we ought to afford to be just. 


I do not justify barbarity, but I appeal for justice and 
mercy in the name of Humanity. I think it a burning 
disgrace that we cannot manage our Indian affairs in 
any other way tham by extermination. 

I think there is a better way. J know there is a beller 
way. Therefore I appeal to you, and to all true lovers of 
humanity to come over and help us devise some wiser 
system of government as regards the treatment of the 
Indians. 

We are about to call a Convention to assemble at 
Springfield, Ill., to take this matter under advisement. 

What do you think of it? And what can you do for 
it? Will you lend your names to the Call ; and can you 
attend? Can one or both of you attend and addross the 
Convention in behalf of mercy and peace ? 

I see by anotice in Tot REVOLUTION that * George 
Francis Train ’’ has been released and is on his way to 
America. Would you please show him this letter, and 
request him, for us (myself with others who sign the 
call), to meet with us and address the Convention in be- 
half of a more humane system of treatment. 

P.S. If Mr. Train can come he will greatly oblige by 
notifying me by letter. I think the Convention will be 
called the first or second week in February next, I do 
not know exactly yet. Yours traly, 

Wa. L. Jomnson. 
We think it full time that American women 
should protest against tis cruel policy our gov- 
ernment has pursued against the poor Indian. 
Mr. Train-is engaged to speak somewhers every 
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evening, and our hands are full, but we give 
our sympathy to every effort in this direction. 


WORKING GIRLS CUT OFF YOUR SKIRTS AND DOFF 
YOUR HOOPS. 


New York, Jan. 4th, 1869. 

Dear Miss ANTHONY: 1 bear a great deal about the 
unsuilableness of woman’s working dress. 

A gentleman who employed a number of girls, ina 
printing office, several years ago, and was strongly in 
favor of every department of labor being open to wo- 
man, said he would not, now employ them for any con- 
sideration, their dress being so objectionable. If they 
attempted to move about, their skirts were upsetting 
type, and doing mischief that it would take hours to 
rectify. Consequently they would call upon the male 
operators to wait upon them, who were too polite to re- 
tuse—but considered vicina nuisance. All which might 
be obviated by a suitable dress tor the business, 

1 have a gentleman triend who told me, he had made 
every effort to obtain a young lady as book-keeper, but 
found it impossible to satisty their unreasonable de- 
mands, In the first place they must have a desk in a 
retired corner, out of observation, which their limited 
room would not admit, and they wouid have to leave bus- 
iness at an hour early enough to permit of their reach- 
ing home at dark, which they could not agree to do at 
all seasons of the year. So he bad been much discour- 
aged in his earnest zeal for the enlarging of woman’s 
sphere of labor. Why isit women will be so week in 
(rifles? As Florence Nightingale says, ‘ If you are called 
to mar’s work do not exact women’s privileges.” 
Is not the most suitable dress always the most becom- 
ing ? and for business it should take up as liitle room 
and thought as possibl». 

Simplicity ever adds dignity to the true woman. Do 
call the atiention of the workin; women to this suvject. 
I believe it to be of great importance. Tis “ Trifles 
light as air” that stands between us and that true po. 
sition we hope soon to obtain. 

Your sincere friend, A. 


Yes, health, wealth, and independence are 
alike sacrificed to dress, and yet woman bugs 
her chains. 

New York, Jan. 9th, 1869. 

Miss ANTHONY: Your exertions for improving the 
condilion of poor females deserve the greatest praise, 
and all well-thinking menu and women must acknowledge 
that itis religion in practice. But I am afraid that your 
wishes will not always be crowned with success, so long 
as we have not the land in common. Indeed all evils 
lie in that question. Is not the absolute right ot owner- 
ship of the land the root of all our evils? Should that 
privilege to land owners not be abolished the same as 
slavery. very one having received life bas a right to 
support it, and is consequently an heir to the soil. If all 
men should have a right to cultivate the land without buy- 
ing it, itwould afford them a'so the means to support 
a wite and family, consequently a woman would occupy 
the place assigned her by nature. Sooner or later 1é will 
be acknowledged that in that great question resides also 
the remedy for all our wants, but it requires also, on 
the part of the truly virtuous, a proper development to 
their adoption of this important question. 

If anything is wrong in our society, let it be abolished ; 
by doing 80, we will improve society itself. 

Iam, with great esteem, 
Your obedient servant, A.M. 

When we have woman’s thought in the legis- 
lation of the country, there wiil be an end to 
landed estates. Acquisition, conquest, mon- 
opoly is the man idea, 

The mother shares the loaf and the purse 
equally between all her children. It is the 
father’s pride that gives all to the oldest son, that 
the name may be honored and the homestead 
kept intact. 

St. Louis, Jan. 4th, 1869. 

DEAR Miss ANTHONY: I send you the Missouri 
Republican's report of our last meeting. Although at- 
tended with the inevitable sarcasm, it is, perhaps, as fair 
as we could expect from a paper, which is not commit- 
ted to the subject. Miss Cregin, whose address is pub- 
lished, was long ago connected with the female depart- 
ment of the Washington University here, and is univer- 
sally beloved and respected in this community. 

I congratulate you upon the success of THz REVOLv- 
TION. I think it has done much good for us here, and I 
believe everywhere. I have renewed my subscription 
through Mrs, Minor, whom we elected delegate to the 
Washington Woman’s Suffrage Convention. 





We senta series of resolutions to be published in 
THE REVOLULION some time since, they have not ap- 
peared, did you recieve them? if not I will send them. 
Please inform me in regard to the matter. With best 
wishes for the suczess of our cause, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, Mrs. W. T. HAsARD. 


Resolutions have never keen recieved, shall 


be glad to publish whatever comes from the 
noble women of St. Louis. 





Dear Miss AnrHonvy : I shall be so busy that I cannot 
see you to-day, but am anxious to learn more particulars 
regarding the Telegraphers’ School at Cooper Institute. 
Two young ladies, desirous of availing themselves of the 
opportunity to learn, have applied to me. Oneof them, 
whose home is made unpleasant for her, by a step- 
mother, because she is not physically able to do the 
housework of a large family, and whose education 
makes her prefer other employment, is anxious to 
learn telegraphing. The other assists in supporting a 
widowed mother and family, is in the perfumery busi- 
ness, and the most she can make is $6 per week. These 
are cases where they work for food, and not for finery, 
and T think should have the preference. If the hours of 
tuition are in the evening, I should like to learn, for 
“knowledge is power,”’ and ‘* power is money,” or vice 
versa. Iam also asked if tuition is free? and to whom 
application should be made ? 


In haste, Yours truly, AUGUSTA, 


We will make inquiries as to all you desire to 
know. Of course, in Ccoper Institute, instruc- 
tion in all branches is tree to women. 


Mount Vernon, Iowa, Dec. 11th, 1868. 

Mies Susan B, ANrHONY: The ball is moving. Dec. 
7th Mrs. Brinkerhoff arrived here, and informed the 
people that she would address them on the subject of 
“Woman Suffrage.”” A goodly number attended, and, 
judging from the applause she received at the close of 
her lecture, I thought her effort well appreciated, and 
her sentiments heartily endorsed. A vote of the au- 
dience was taken before leaving, and the unanimous af- 
firmative response, she remarked, “would stand as a 
proud record for Mount Vernon,.’’ The following even- 
ing she gave her lecture on * Revolutions and their 
Causes ;” a much larger audience was in attendance, 
evincing-the same appreciation, At the close of the 
meeting, an invitation was extended to those wishing to 
remain for the purpose of organizing an ‘ Equal Rights 
Association.’’ After clesting Rev. Mr. Stevens, Chair- 
man, and C, W. Rollins, Secretary, pro tem., a permanent 
organization was formed, by electing Rev. Mr. Stevens, 
Chairman ; Mrs, Dr. Doran, Mrs. Thomas Clark, Mrs. 
Joshua Rigby, and Mr. T. G, Isherwood, Vice-Presidents ; 
Mrs. Pres, King, Secretary ; and Dr. Doran, ‘lreasurer. 
A Committve on Resolutions was appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. J. Post, F. L. Knott, and Mrs, Dr. Doran, 
who presented the following : 


Whereas, According to the Declaration of our Natioual 
Independence, governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed—and women are sub- 
ject to taxation and made amenable to the laws—there. 
fore be it 

Resolved, That to deny them the right of Suffrage isa 
direct violation of the fundamental principles ot our 
government and supports the most odious system of 
class legislation. 

Resolved, That now, while our National government 
is being revised, it is a suitable time to demand the poli- 
tical recognition of women. 

Resolved, That the undersigned will make every ex- 
ertion to obtain such an amendment to our state and 
national constitutions as shall confer the right of Sul- 
frage upon woman. 

Resojved, That for this purpose we hereby organize 
ourselves into an association to be called the Equal 
Rights Association of Lowa. 


After appointing a committee to obtain a place tor 
regular meetings the Association adjourned. 

There are those in the Association who are old be- 
lievers in the faith, and they will not leave anything un- 
done that will advance the cause. The lectures of Theo- 
dore Tilton, Fred. Douglass and Anna E. Dickinson 
have had the effect of instilling into the minds ot the 
people ideas that forward the cause. 

The band is small now engaged iu the work, but like 
the leaven that leavened the measure of meal, will work 
upon the minds of the peo g'e till all are convinced, and 
Equal Rights are won. Cc. W. R. 


ABOUT PETITIONS. 
Conores, N. Y., Dec, 28th, 1868, 





Susan B, ANTHONy—Madame : I send you back the 
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petition which was sent me by Senator Pomeroy. I 
have obtained 170 names among which you will find 
demociats and republicans. I am also happy to say that 
you will find the name of Rev. Horatio Pettingill, one 
of the editors of our village paper, and severa! promi- 
nent officials. 

Will you be so kind as to send six petitions to the 
Misses Harrison, who are subscribers of yours. These 
ladies are in business, and as if is one especially for 
ladies, and they are very popular and extensively patron- 
ized by the disfranchised class, they have opportunty to 
work for the good cause. 

I believe I was the first subscriber to THe Revoiu- 
TION in Cohoes. I ama Parisian by birth, and a tax- 
payer, but have not had a chance as yet to havea oiva 
in the election of officers, who tax me and recieve 
money for said taxes, and I have paid them toone 
sexe supericur, Who was not able even to sigh his name, 
More avon. Yours in haste and for Equal fights, 

CLEMENTINE A. SCHMIDT, 





AUTHORESSES 10 THE RESCUE. 
es 
New Yorr, December 28, 1868, 
To the Editor of the World. 

Sm: History has fully domonstrated the fact 
that every reform ever introduced into society 
had to undergo a certain amount of stigma and 
misrepresentation in accordance with the change 
it proposed, the inroads it made on the existing 
thoughts, habits, and customs, and hence re- 
forms have always been commenced by a few 
disinterested, devoted champions, who prepared 
the soil, sowed the see 1, carefully tendsd the 
growth of the young plant until it was strong 
enough to brave the storm and bear fruit. 
For their labor and devotion they received mis- 
representation, slander, and persecution, even 
unto death, in accordance with the age they 
lived in and the importance of the reform they 
wished to introduce ; and so, authors, editors, 
ministers, and even men of science, mstead of 
being (as they ought always to be) in the avant 
guard, and lead the masses of the people onwards 
and upwards, they have kept in the background 
until a strong public opinion had been created 
in its favor; the harvest was ripe. Then, they 
kindly stepped from their hiding-places, made 
one grand rush forward (‘came to the rescue ”) 
and reaped the fruit. 

What is true of the past is no less true of the 
present; all whose great desire is to ‘stand 
well with the people,” tobe popular, know full 
well the secret of their success consists in swim- 
ming with the current, in not’ being too far in 
advance of society, and so in their writings and 
speeches they give the people not what they 
most need and ought to hear, but what would 
be most acceptable to the pride, vanity, or in- 
terest of their heafers or readers. Attimes a 
step in advance is very desirable to attract by 
the novelity of the position, but they take good 
care not to be too far, lest existing prejudices 
should throw them off the track. This is called 
by many, good worldly philosophy, and it may 
be, but I can give it no other name than ignor- 
ance, or moral cowardice, which hinders far 
more than advances the progress of the race. 

I was led into this train of thoughts on read- 
ing in the World of the 26th, an article headed 
‘* Authoresses to the Rescue.” 

In the winter of ’37, when soliciting names for 
a petition to the Legislature to give married wo- 
men the right tohold real estate in their own 
name I was met with, ‘‘I have rights] enough ; ’ 
or, the gentlemen will laugh at me,” from the 
women ; and “ ‘They have already too many 
rights,” from the men. And so our first petition 
wasgraced by only five signatures ; but persever- 
ance year after year, with increased petitions and 
names, obtained in ’49 the boon that gave mar- 
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ried women the right to hold what belonged to 
her, in her own name ; and no sooner was it law 
than those very men and women said: ‘That 
is quite right ; she ought always to have had it.” 
But t'sis was only the beginning, and we met 
with nearly the same difficulty, arising from the 
same causes, {from those who prefer to keep hid- 
den behind the bushes till the berries are ripe 
to pluck. Yet this was not the worst, for some 
who crept from behind the bushes tried to pre- 
vent the growth of the fruit by trampling on 
the blossoms. We had to contend not only 
with inaction, but, from slander and abuse, even 
of such whose character, standing, and profes- 
sion promised better things. This was exempli- 
fied by two lectures given in 1852 by the Hon. 
Horace Mann, on ‘ Hints to » Young Woman,” 
In these lectures (which I reviewed at the 
time) Mr. Mann used all his power and influence 
against the Woman’s Rights movement by ridi- 
cule, slander, and misrepresentation. 

In his opposition to the political ond social 
equality of the sexes, he made some very strange 
and curious assertions. 
three : 


I will cite two or 


“There is not one single organ in structure, 
position, and function alike in man and woman, 
end therefore there can be no equality between 
the sexes. 

“Henry the Eighth was mace of ten thousand 
bears, and Elizabeth, Queen of England, was 
made of ten thousan? cats. Do all these facts 
not prove that there is no equality between the 
sexes?” Again he exclaimed, *‘ As weil might 
knives and forks, hooks and eyes, buttons and 
buttou-holes, claim equality as man and wo- 
man.” 

Such were the logical and philsophical argu- 
ments—such the weapons brought agamst the 
rights of woman to *“ life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” even by such a man! 

But undismayed and undiscouraged, believ- 
ing in the right, the few who had ewbarked in 
that just cause worked on patiently, persever- 
ingly, and on the 24thof March, 1860, our efforts 
were crowned by a legislative enactment which 
conferred on the mother the righi to her chil- 
dren, ou the poor forsaken wife of a heartless, 
unworthy husband, the mght to the proceeds of 
her daily toil, and on married women generally 
the right to sue or be sued, just like a rational, 
merally accountable being. 

And while welabored for the acknowledgment 
of the above-mentioned rights, we steadily kept 
in view and claimed the crowning right by 
which alone all others are to be secured and per- 
perpetuated—the right to the franchise. Thus 
have we educated society up towards justice, 
and now it is quite sate to be brave,” for 
already have we editors, politicians, senators, 
authors, lawyers, doctors, and ministers on our 
platform ; yes! and authoresses are coming to 
the rescue. Better late than never. In giving 
the above a place in your paper you would 
oblige. Yours, respecttully, 

Ernesiine L. Rosé. 





A Spirit Vorce.—Some of the Spiritual cireles 
are regularly reporting in their journals com- 
munications received from departed ones. 
Anna Monteith, through Mrs. A. H. Robinson, 
speaks thus kindly and wisely to women in 
struggle for their rights : 

It has often been said that all things are possible with 
God : but if it is possible for Him to give women equal 
rights with men, I think it is time that He did it. Now 


you may think at if I have passed from eirth to heaven, 
it would be as well that I let the subject rest; but I tell 
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you that Isee so much real heart sorrow in my sister 
woman, I feel to come and gay to her, free and exalt 
yourself, Go in bodies ; all of you be one in mind, 





SOJOURNER TRUTH, 
ee 
From the Detroit Post. 

A REMARKABLE WOMAN--HER LECTURE LAST 
NIGHET—THE NEGRO KACK—THEIR TRIALS AND 
EMANCIPATION, 

Tue notice which appeared yesterday morn- 
eng concerning the colured woman known as 
Sojourner Teuth, gave promise to all who 
should attend her lecture at the Unitarian 
Church that they would see and hear a remark- 
able woman ; and we venture to say that no one 
present was disappointed. Her very appearance 
indeed, is remarkable, and her tall and vigor- 
ous frame, which has scorned to bend beneath 
the weight of fourscore years, seems almost to 
inspire incredulity in regard tu her age. But so 
long has she been before the public, and so 
many aud varied are the events which have at- 
tended her career, that we cannot refuse to ac- 
cord credence to her when she states that she 
is more than 80 years of age. Her face carries 
out the idea of strength suggested by her figure. 
iter pure African color, deep black, is toned 
down by no perceptible tinge of Caucassian 
blood ; on her head she wears a large white tur- 
ban, which entirely conceals any natural cover- 
ing which may have been Jett to her : and a pai: 
of large spectacles add to the novelty of her ap- 
pearance. Her voice is very strong, and though 
unusually clear, at times partakes the harsh, 
almost gutteral tone, peculiar to her race, 
and the negro pronunciation is at all times 
unmistakable. At the commencement of her 
lecture she made no announcement of a sub- 


ject, but spoke of the trial of her race, and 


matters incident to its emancipation, seem- 
ing to have no plan of discourse, but rather 
saying what chanced to be uppermost in her 
mind, She commenced by saying that she 
had lived long to see the day when she 
could address such audiences as the one before 
her, She had always been trying to do some 
good, because the Scripture says, **Do good to 
those that despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” The white man had persecuted her, but 
it was blessed to kuow of an eternity where the 
wicked cease from troubling ; that there was a 


just God. When God asks for the deeds done 


in the body, who will answer for the poor slave 
who owned no body? Who, but the master ? 
Once she hated the white men when she was 
tied up and whipped, and asked God to kill 
them all. She heard of God, and asked Him to 
make Massa and Miss good, but He didn’t ; then 
she concluded to ask Him to kill them, but He 
didn’t ; so she concluded it was all right some- 
how. 

Tt took her first 40 years to find out that she 
was a human being. She often wished she was 
white so she could be ‘ folks,’ but finally 
she found she could be “folks” without being 
white. She had been stumping it around here, 
so that if Seymour was elected she could go to 


| Canada—but thank God she could stay here. 


She spoke of her visit to Lincoln, how she told 
him that she was “ right glad to see him,” and 
that he was like Daniel in the lion’s den, but he 
said he hadn't been torn to pieces yet. She told 
Mr. Lincoln that she never knew anything about 
him until he was elected President ; but he said 
that he had known of her a long time before 
that, which proved that he knew more than she 
did. She saw the Bible the freedmen gave him, 





and asked him it it was not strange that the 
blacks who had been deprived by the nation of 
the right to read the Bible had been the ones to 
carry it to the heart of the nation. She had of- 
ten asked what the blacks had done to the An- 
glo-Saxon to be treated so, but no one could 
answer. When she first went to the freedmen 
in Virginia, she told them to get off the govern- 
ment, and take care of themselves ; the blocks 
were scared at her, and the white folks looked 
sour, for they were having a nice easy time tak- 
ing care of the colored people. She told the 
colored people they were in disgrace, living in 
the poor house off the government—they didn’t 
like that, for no one but poor whites had lived 
in the poor house. They turned her out of the 
church, but she went to the barracks and how 
she did ‘* blow,” she told them to hold up their 
heads and be men, then they commenced to un- 
derstand her and sing, 
Free, free, tree indeed, 
Free, free, my people are free, 
Sound the loud cymbals 
My people are frec. 

Then they couldn’t be polite enough to her, 
and ‘*Mrs. Sojourner will you have this and 
will you have that,” was all the style, ete. She 
told of her trouble about riding in the street 
cars at Washington ; how the conductors turned 
her out and turned their backs when she wanted 
to get in, once she yelled and yelled, and made 
Washington ring until the carriages and passers- 
by and the car stopped : then she got aboard. 
The conductor ordered her out. ‘*No,” she 
said, ‘TJ am a passenger.” ‘Go out, or Pll 
throw you out.” ‘Do it, if you dare!” The 
conductor caught her by the arm. Whereupon 
she had him fined for “salt and battery,” and 
didn’t have no more trouble.” Once, two 
“kind of ladies” got in and crowded away 
from her as far as they could. She sat still and 
straight, never noticing them. ‘Conductor! 
Conductor!” said they, ‘‘do niggers ride in 
this car? Well, there should be a nigger car.” 
She told them, ‘No! street cars were for nig- 
gers aud poor whites-—gentry rode in carriages.” 
Phe ladice lett. 

Her speech, which was avout half an hour's 
duration, was thus made up of the disconnected 
remarks of which we havo given a sample. 
At its conclusion a collection was taken up to 
help pay off the mortgags on her place. She 
also offered photograrhs of herself, remarking 
that some might like to see her shadow after 
she had gone, and adding, that as the substance 
had often been sold, 1t was quite a pleasure for 
her to sell the shadow herself. 

The collection amounted to the snug sum of 
$45.00; sale of photographs, $21.00 ; total, 
$66.00, 





LITERARY, 
- A 

Tue Tripune ALMANAC for 186) is the most compact 
and complete store-house of current political facts pos- 
sible. We believe it to present to all interested in poli- 
tical affairs, at the lowest possible price, a more trust- 
worthy and satisfactory hand -book of facts than is to be 
found in any similar publication. 





Perers’s PARLOR COMPANION for the Flute, Violin, 
and Piano; and MonTHLY GLeE Hive, for January ; 
each $3 per year. 30 cents per copy. 





Scorr’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, January, 1869, is well 
edited, and contains, among other good things, an ex- 
cellent article by E. T. Andrews, of Washington, Ga., on 
the “ Professions and Employ ments open to Women.” 
Atlanta, Ga. $4 per year. 





Out oF THE Fire. By Mary D. Chillis. National 
Temperance Publication House; 172 William street, N, Y. 
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A Temperance Story, containing many touching inci- 
dents, repete with warnings to the young, against the 
“social glass.’’ 


Tue Exceusiorn. $1 per per year. W. T. Horner, 
Buffalo, N. Y. It will be welcomed by little folks every- 
where, 





THE Progress. A weckly journal of Temperance and 
Moral Reform, Literature, Science, Art and General 
News. $3 a year. Bennet, Greeley and Latour, edi- 
tors and publishers, 296 Pearl street, New York, and 
95 Middagh street, Brooklyn. 

It is now nearly one year since the commencement of 
the above publication, and we understand it is succced- 
ing in its work, i.e. Temperance. We think if it would 
give more of a variety and shorter articles it would be 
greatly improved. We believe that articles should be 
generally short, spicy and to the point to make a paper 
sought after. Success to the Pregress, hoping that the 
new year may add thousands to its subscription list, 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


—_—_—.>—_—— 

THE Rey. Miss Chapin, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, has 
accepied a two thousand dollar call to a Milwaukee 
church. 

THE Princess Koipzorr, Massalsky, better known by 
the nom de plume of Dora d’Istria, has been named bon 
orary member of the Academies of Vicenza, Rovigo and 
Padua, in [taly. This is the first instance of a lady 
being elected to any of the above institutions, 





Mrs, Lucia GitBertT CaLHouy, of the New York Tri- 
bune staff, is declared by Horace Greeley to be the most 
brilliant writer on the paper. 





THERE are two women students in the Meadville The- 
ological Seminary ; and the question of opening Alle- 
ghany College to women is under consideration, and 
will probably be decided in the affirmative before long. 





Patti pays off one hundred thousand dollars of her 
husband’s debts this year. 





A lady has given $2,000 annually to beautify the 
grounds around Tult’s College, Mass. 





THE Russian Empress left 10,000 francs with the poor 
of Milan. 





Mme Ernst, M’lle Devaisne and M’lle Clemense 
Royer are popular lecturers in France, and are said to 
draw larger incomes from their professions than any 
lecturers in France Excepting Alex. Dumas, 





A colored woman at Columbia, 8. C., has given over 
$600 toward building a Chapel for her people, renting 
her house to raise the money, while she herself has been 
living in a shanty. 





Tur lectures of Professor Pollitzer on the ear, at the 
Vienna University, are attended by the only female stu- 
dent that ever was admitted to that institution of learn- 
ing. The lady in question, Miss Laura R., is the daugb- 
ter of a New York lawyer, and has already acquired great 
proficiency in the dissecting-room, where she works for 
several hours daily. She is nineteen years old, good- 
looking, of very modest deportment, and decidedly pop- 
ular among her fellow students, 





In Finsbury, London, England, during the late elec- 
tion, fifteen laties registered their votes whilst pertect 
order prevailed. 





Mrs, 8. C. HALL, authoress, England, has been placed 
on the pension list for £1,009 per year. 





Mrs, DisrAEwt is raised tothe peerage as Vicountess 
of Beaconfields, and her husband is to remain in the 
House of Commons as plain Mr. Disraeli, To her 
Disraeli owes everything. were the facts generally 
known, 

On Friday last the vestry of the Episcopal Church of 
Oawego, N. Y., met to appoint delegates for a Conven- 
tion to be held at Syracuse to elect bishops tor the new 
Diocese. One ot the lady members was nominated by 
a vestryman and the motion seconded by a Senior war- 
den. She was not elected, but we consider the nomi- 
nation a step in the right direction, 


Rev. Miss Caray has resigued the care of the parish 








at Mt, Pleasant, Iowa, and will supply the Milwaukee 
society during the winter, or until the new church is 
completed. How much longer she may remain cannot 
now be foreseen—but the invitation and her engagement, 
at her own request, is definitely limited tothree or four 
months. She enters on her labors at Milwaukee next 
Sunday. 





A WoMAN WHO HAS Earnep A Vore.—The Detroit 
Post contains an account of a woman who, to “ give the 
world assurance of a man,’’ went out West, bought forty 
acres of land, grubbed out fourteen acres of heavy oak, 
chopped and split rails, built a house, sowed eight acres 
of wheat, dug ditches, supplied her neighbors with axe 
helves and splint baskets, besides attending to her do- 
mestic ‘‘ chores,”’ all with her own hands, ina year and 
ahalf. She lives alone, ‘‘ keeps her own secrets,”’ and is 
regarded as the ‘coming woman.”” Mrs, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Antoinette Brown, Anna Dickinson and all the 
rest of the strong-minded women are expected to make 
way for her. They may make speeches, but neither of 
them, we warrant, can grub her way into the newspa- 
pers, nor build a house, nor make axe belves, as this 
Western dame has. Let her vote. 





Mrs. Bonney, Miss Douro and Miss Adams sailed in 
the steamer Alaska on their journey, by way of San 
Francisco, to Pekin, China. These ladies are sent out by 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Society. 





Mrs. A. T. RANDALL, alter the seige of Port Hudson, 
found herself a widow. With her infantinu her arms she 
sat down to look over her intellectual resourses to see 
what she could do best for self-support. At last, Oxing 
upon public reading, she sought the best teachers in the 
country, purchased every book upon reading and oratory 
which could be tound, and then studied and practiced 
ten hours a day. Three years ago her professional work 
began. She has lectured upon Elocution and taught 
reading in Normal schools and Teachers’ Institutes in 
several of tbe states. She has prepared a work consist. 
ing of elocutionary exercises, which is used with great 
success in many bigh schools, and ladies colleges. Her 
time is now entirely filed with readings and Lecture 
Courses in the eastern and western states and Canadas. 
With a voice of wonderful power and great artistic skill 
in rendering, her reacings are invariably successtul, 

CLING CLOSE TO THE Rocks,—A long train of cars, four- 
teen or fifteen, were recently passing over the Alleghany 
Mountains on their way eastward. They were crowded 
With passengers. As the 1ron horse snorted and rushed 
on they began to descend, and needed no power but tho 
invisible power of gravitation to send them down with 
terrific swiftness. Just as the passengers began to realize 
their situation, they came to a short curve cut out of the 
solid rock, a wall of rock lying on each side. Suddenly 
the steam whistie screamed, as if in agony, ‘‘ Put on the 
brakes, put on the brakes,” but with no apparant slack, 
ening of thecars. Every window flew open, and every 
head that could be was thrust out to see what the danger 
was, and everyone rose up in their places, fearing sud” 
den destruction. What was the trouble ? 

Just as the engine began to turn in the curve the en- 
gineer saw a little girl and her baby brother playing on 
the track, Ina moment the cars would be upon them, 
The shriek of the whistle started the little girl, and 
everyone looking over could see them, Close to the 
track in the upright rock was a little niche, out of which 
apiece of rock had been blasted, In an instant the 
baby was thrust into this niche, and as the cars came 
thundering by the pasengers, holding their breath, heard 
the clear voice of the little sister, on the other side of 
the cars ring out, ‘‘ Cling close to the rock, Johnny, cling 
close to the rock!”” And the little creature snuggled in, 
and put his head as close to the corner of the rock as 
possible while tie heavy cars whirled past him, And 
many were the moist eyes that gazed and a silent 
thanksgiving went up to heaven. 





BriaHam Youna has telegraph wires leading to his of- 
fice, and connecting with every hamlet in Utah. The 
line is 500 miles long in all. Every settlement of half a 
dozen houses has a telegraph office, with female sain, 
operators, in charge of a bishop of the Mormon 
Church, who reports all that takes place tu Young. In 
the East, too, women are gradually entering the tele- 
graph offices, and the day is not far distant when every 
post-office as well as telegraph office will be conducted 
by a woman, 


An informal meeting of ladies and gentlemen inter- 
ested in the cause of Women’s Suffrage was held at the 
office of the Chicago Sorosis, No. 104 Randolph street, 
the 10th inst., for the purpose of making the preliminary 





arrangements for a State Women’s Suffrage Convention, 
to be held in Chicago at some future day, not yet defi- 
nitely decided upon. 

Some of the ablest financial aud political articles in 
the Providence Journ:l are written by a lady. 





The young men of Massachusetts have voted to admit 
women to cqual membership in their Christian Asso- 
ciations, 





SPHERE OF WOMEN.—The Universily of London now 
grants certificates to women as surgeons and physicians 
according to their qualifications. 





THE BENEDICT TIME WATCH. 
ee ee 

THE enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their ‘ up-town”’ establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches tor the Fall trade of 1868, to whiclt they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ‘‘THr REVOLUTION ” 
end all others who desire a perfect TIME-KEEPER, Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality ef watch which 
they have named the “ Benedict Time Watch,’’ they 
haviug the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
menis, which are of nickel, which has proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
maie. This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others, Their stock ot 
American Watches is unrivalled. Ali the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted, The Messrs, 
Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and 
extensive patronage by a strictly honorable course in 
conducting their business, selling the best of goods at 
fuir prices. We feel sale in commending this establish 
ment to the consideration of our readers, ard would say 
to all, if you want a good, relible Watch, go to Benedict 
Brothers, up town, 691 Broadway. 





Financial Department, 
THE REVOLUTION. 


ae 
VOL. IiI.—NO. 3. 
— 
GEN, BUITLER’S SPRECH. 
<ciinaits 

THE nation is the debtor of Gen. Batler for 
the great speech he made the other day in favor 
of a legal tender paper currency. He has pre- 
sented his views in a way that does honor to his 
abilities as a statesman, and has shown himself 
to be a true patriot. He enforces, with a power 
which will compel attention, ideas similar to 
those whivh have heretofore been broached in 
these columns, and any one who would fully 
investigate the principles on which his argu- 
ment rests, will find them in Edward Kellogg's 
New Monetary System. Eventhe Tribune gives 
the Genera!’some faint meed of praise, so patent 
is his logic against the use of gold and silver as 
the materials of a currency. Itis a pity that a 
man who has really so much at heart the welfare 
of the people as Horace Greeley, does not see the 
bearings of this question upon the producing 
classes ot the country. No man would be 
more glad than he to see equal justice done ; 
to see a distribution of wealth in accordance 
with the earnings of labor ; no man believes 
less in slavery either for the black or the white 
man. And yet, in his advocacy of resumption 
of specie payments, he is practically on the side 
of injustice, practically on the side of oppres- 
sion. He is urging the worst possible measure 
for the great masses of the very people whom 
he truly desires to serve. A correspondent 
writing to us from St. Louis, says; 





































































































































































































The Revolution, 








I wish Mr. Greeley, with his splendid ability, could 
bring himself to consider that we are a nation ; that we 
are a self-supporting, independent nation, capable of 
self-government. Therefore we should establish an 
American Monetary System suited to the wants of our 
own people, regardless of what other nations might say. 


It seems to be taken for granted by our cap- 
italists, and some of our public men, that 
the commercial revulsions, the crippling of 
manufacturing, the lack of employment for la- 
bor, the increase of the liabilities of debtors, 
the fall in the price of their property, the ruin, 
misery and starvation inevitable upon resump- 
tion would be quietly submitted to by the people. 
In past years we have borne financial revalsions 
with exemplary patience, thinking they were 
some mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
or something insepaable from the existence of 
money, and these men suppose we are no wiser 
now. But while they have been learning 
nothing, the people have found out that a gov- 
ernment legal tender paper currency is the be +t 
money for them ; and imperfect and insuflicient 
as the preenbacks are, they vastly prefer them 
to any other currency they have ever had an 
opportunity to use, They know that a return 
to specie payments would lower prices, but they 
know too, that the laborer would have no money 
to buy anything, he would be in a starving con- 
dition, both property and labor would sink in 
price, and nothing would have legally any value, 
except round, slamped pieces of two metals, 
which it would then appear that indiscreet 
persous had with great pains dug out. of the earth 
to be a curse to mankind, and to bewilder with 
theér shining the brains of our statesmen. But 
men who are cold and starving, and who see 
their wives and little ones starving about them, 
have less respect for glitter than for food and 
comfortable clothing and shelter ; and when they 
saw and knew, as they would see and know that 
tne return to specie payments was the cause of 
their distress, it is too much to expect that they 
would be altogether submissive. It is a fact, 
though we suppose its importance is as yet 
recognized by few, that the leaders of the work- 
ing menin this country are now fully aware of 
the effect of high rates of interest and a small 
volume of the currency upon their welfare. 
They know that hard times are caused, not by 
Providence—when we have no famine, when we 
have an abundance of land-products and plenty 
of labor, but by the machinations of Wall St. 
and State St., by having the money which ought 
to be for all under the control of a few irre- 
sponsible corporations, instead of being under 
the control of the government jor the benefit 
of the whole nation. Tuer knowledge on the 
subject of finance is steadily growing ; a vigorous 
and persistent effort is making to organize and 
teach the people; and when this is accom- 
plished, as it will be much sooner than our finan- 
ciers imagine, there can be do doubt of its effect 
on the legislation of the country ; for the work- 
ing men have the ballot, and are in a very large 
majority. They will vote intelligently for jus- 
tice on this question at no distant day. A re- 
form founded on truth, evidently just, and hay- 
ing for a working power in its behalf the pecu- 
niary interests of at least four-fifths of the 
people, has unmistakable elements of suecess. 
If our moneyed men were wise in their genera- 
tion and understood the signs of the times, they 
would hasten to secure the issue of an abundant 
government currency, at not more than three 
per cent. interest, and in such a way that inter- 
est throughout the country would rule at that 
rate. The wealth of the country since 1790 is 


annum, therefore, even at three per cent., the 

money-lenders and property owners would get 

all the surplus productions of labor. By mak- 

ing this concession, they would, in all probabil- 

ity, put off for fifty years or more the time when 

they or their heirs must needs do something 

useful in order to live, For the people, having 

an abundant and permanent currency, even at 

as high a rate as three per cent., would be so 

much better off than they noware, that they 

would be contented for a long time without 

asking for actual justice. 

But the history of the past shows that those 

in power rarely know when to yield to the de- 

mands of progress ; and we have no fear that 

real justice to the people in this matter is to be 

postponed by any cunning yielding on the part 

of capital. A bank president told us that 

‘* Butler’s speech amounted to nothing, he had 

no weight—did not understand such matters.’’ 

The slaveholder of the south was blind to the 

approaching downfall of his inherited scheme 

tor securing labor without pay, and the capitalist 

of the north is equally blind to the coming over- 

throw of is power over labor, He will tell you 

that labor is paid well enough, that people starve 

and are cold because they are idle and extrava- 
gant, that the laborer m this country gets more 

than he does in Europe. Besides it has always 
been so, and it is governed by laws over which 

we have no control. You entreat him to look at 
the new doctrine and to see how the laws relat- 
ing to money affect the welfare of the people ; 
and he will tell you it is a dry subject, it is 
heavy wading, he cannot be at so much trouble. 

Moreover, he says, the Wall street people and 
the Secretary of the Treasury see a great deal 
of money and know a great deal about it. It 

remincs us that some one speaking to a Wall 
street broker of Edward Kellogg’s New Mone- 
tary system, praised the book and asserted that 
the author understood the nature of money and 
had produced a theory destined to revolutionize 
the financial systems of the world. To which 
the broker sagaciously and angrily replied, ‘I 
handle millions of dollars every week ; a great 
desl more money passes through my hands than 
Mr. Kellogg ever touched, and there is no such 
thing about money as he says. I see more 
money in a week than he ever did in a year, and 
I know vastly more about money than he does.” 
His amused opponent rejoined mentally, 
«Plenty of men have handled apples by the 
hundred and thousand bushels; but the fall 
of one sufficed to suggest to a Newton the law of 
gravitation: it is not a man’s hands but his 
brains that discover great principles.” Although 
Gen. Butler is not a broker, and is only a stu- 
dent of laws, in a high sense, he has said that 
about the institution and nature of money which 
will never be lost, but shall exert a powerful 
influence to change the present fluctuating and 
oppressive mode of issuing money, for one that 


Jan. 16, Differences. 


Jan. 9. 
Loans, $257,792,562  $262,338,831 Inc. $3,646,269 
Specie, 27,384,730 29,258,536 Inc. 1,873,806 
Circolation, 34,344,156 $4,277,153 Dec. 65,003 
Deposits, 187,908,539 195,484,843 Inc. 7,576,304 


Legal-tenders, 56,141,128 52,927,083 Inc. 1,785,955 
THE GOLD MARKET 

was firm with sales at the close of Saturday at 13614 to 
13634. 

The fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opening. Highest. Towest, Closing, 
Monday, Jan. 11, 135°; 135 °4 13514 1354, 
Tuesday, 12, 135% 135 14 135'y 1354 
Wednesday, 13, 1355; 135% 135 ' 13574 
Thursday, 14, 136 4 1364 136°5 136°, 
Friday, 15, 136 '¢ 136! 136 '¢ 136°, 
Saturday, 16, 136 'g 1363 13614 1364, 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


was quiet and closed on Saturday at 109%; for prime 
bankers 60 days sterling bills, and 110°; tor sight; Frances 
on Paris bankers lony 5.15%; to 5.15, and short 5.131; to 
6.1243. 

THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 

was active and buoyant throughout the greater part oi 
the week, the chief features being New York Centra’, 
which sdvanced to 163'3, Rock Island, Toledo & Wabasb, 
and Pacific Mail. The market closed feverish and ex- 
cited with a falling oft in prices, 

The tollowing are the closing quotations : 
Cumberland, 37!, to 38', ; W., F. & Co. Ex. 25 to 261; 
American Express, 38', to 40; Adams Express, 52', to 
f2's; United States Express, 46 to 50; Merchants’ 
Union Express, 14 to 14!, ; Quicksilver, 2414 to 24%, ; 
Canvon, 54', to 54°) 5 Pacific Mail, 122'; to 123 ; Westera 
Union Telegraph, 32% to 34; N. Y. Central, 1627; to 1¢3; 
Erie, 38°; to 39 ; Erie preferred, 63 to 64 ; Hudson River, 
131 to 132 ; Reading, 95%, to 9514 ; Toledo & Wabash, 62", 
to 62', : Toledo & Wabash preferred, 76 to 77; Mil. & St. 
Paul, 75'( to 75', ; Mil. & St. Paul preferred, 94', to 944;; 
Fort Wayne, 121%, to 121! ; Ohio & Mias., 333 to 38', : 
Michigan Central, 117 to118'; ; Michigan Southern, 90°/ 
to 902, ; Illinois Central, 144 to 144°; ; Cleve. & Pitts., 
87" to 88; C. & Toledo, 104 to 1041, : Rock Island, 128'. 
to 128%; ; N. Western, 82 to 82'; ; N. Western preferred, 
877, to88 ; Boston W. P., 13'; to14'¢ ; Mariposa, 6 to 8 ; 
Mariposa preferred, 223, to 23. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 


were strong and advanced at the close of the week, 
Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 

United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 101'¢ to 1014, ; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 1111; to 111), ; 
United States sixes, coupon, 112‘; to 112',: United 
States five-twenties, registered, 108'; to 10814 ; United 
States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 113!, to 113%, ; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 109'{ to 
109'; ; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865 
110 to 110', ; United States five-twenties, coupon, new, 
1865, 108%; to 108!,; United States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1867, 1085, to 108% ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1868, 1083f to 109; United States ten- 
forties, registered, 104°; to 104.74; United States ten- 
forties, coupon, 107%; to 108, 

THE CUSTOM DUTIES 
for the week were $2,524,504 in gold against $1,965,000 
$1,360,000 and $1,249,000 for the preceding weeks. The 
imports of merchandise for the week were $6,248,335 
in gold against $3,537,413, $3,184,959, and $3,875,805 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
for the week were $3,376,680 in currency against $1,926,- 





will do a more equal justice to the people. He 
once said the words ‘‘ contraband of war,” and 
the mind of the nation responded “aye,” he 
has now said other words of greater import, and 
in due time he will hear the affirmative answer. 





THE MONEY MARKET 
was easy atthe cose at 6 to 7 per cent. Prime discounts 
were dull at 7 to 9 per cent, The weekly bank statement 
ix favorable to ease in the market and shows an increase 
in loans of $3,546,269; specie, $1,873,806 ; deposits, 
$7,576,304 ; and legal tenders, $1,785,955. The circu a- 
tion is decreased $55,003, 

The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor city banks this week compared with the preceding 





computed to have increased 3} per cent. per 





240, $3,023,509, and $3,336,000 tor the preceding weeks. 
The exports of specie were $405,700 against $645,628, 
$222,815, and $608,790 for the preceding weeks, 





| lalate QUARTERLY. 


L. A. HINE, of Cincinnati, O., has issued the first 
number of a Quarterly Journal of 80 pages, at 40 cents, 
or 10 copies tor $3 ; by the year, $1.50, cr 5 copies for 
$7; 12 for $15; and 20 for $20. It is devoted to such re- 
forms as go to the bottom of things and are calculated to 
make every ove earn his own living. It shows how Labor 
is plundered of more than half its worth, and how those 
who produce all may be able to get all. Down with 
Land Monopoly, National Banks, Indirect Taxation and 
laws for the collection of debt, and up with Homes for 
all, graded taxation on surplus wealth and incomes, and 
co-operation of the working classes to take the govern- 





week ; 


ment into their own hands, 




















Bhe Revolution, 
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(CLOTHING 


" t eteeeeed at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 
LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’'S 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suite. 
) ieee at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 
NLOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure. 
LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’'S 
J Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods, 
ELF-MEASUREMENT at FREEMAN & 
BURR’S. 

NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in any of the country to order 
their CLOTHING direct from us, with the certainty 
of receivin PERFECT. FITTING garments. 

Rules and Price List mailed tree un application. 

FREEMAN & BURR’S Clothing Warehouse, 
- 124 FULTON and No. 90 NASSAU STS., N. Y. 


— 





_posne VOICES. 


A VOLUME OF POEMS IN THREE PARTS. 
By WARREN SUMNER BaRLow, 


A philosophical, daring assault against Bigotry and 
Superstition, which would not have been tolerated fifty 
years ago, is now sought for, and extensively read by 
the people. 


With elegant type and binding, the price is cheap 
($1.25, postage 16 cents). Published by White & Co., 
Washington street, Boston, and 544 Broadway, N. Y. 
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p™ BROWNING AND LARKIN 


HAVE OPENED A 


HEALTH {INSTITUTE 


at 25 East Fourth street, New York, between Broadway 
and Bowery, which offers many advantages to invalids. 

In connection with geveral Hygienic treatment, they 
have combined the 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 


The Swedish Movement Rooms will be second to none. 
We consider the proper application of the Movements 
incaleulably important in the treatment of Uterine dis- 
eases, Paralysis, Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Tor- 
pidity of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of Ex- 
tremities, etc. 

Ever attention will be given to secure that greatest of 
earthly blessings—Health. 

Invalid ladies will be under the special care of Dr 
Harriett H. Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients and friends. 

Dr. Browning's large experience in conducting a 
HEALTH INSTITUTE will assure his friends that he will 
labor earnestly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. 

And, indeed, the proprietors intend theirs to be a 
PLEASANT HOUSE, where guests will receive every atten- 
tion conducive to their comfort. 

Transient and permanent boarders accommodated. 


) om LYCEUM BANNER FOR 1869. 

LOST IN THE WOODS, 
By Mrs. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD Consin, author of 
**Woman’s Secret,’’ and ‘‘ Uncle Timothy.” 

The opening chapters of the new story will appear 
Feb. 15th. 

**Early Memories,” by Jertie Grant, will commence 
ip the same number. 

H. T. Child, M.D., Hudson, and Emma Tuttle, and 
other popular writers are also engaged as contributors 
for the year. 

Now is the time to subscribe, Yearly Subsrciption $1. 


Clubs of 10, 90 cents, 
Address LOU H. KIMBALL, 
Drawer 5,956, Chicago, Ill, 











"?* UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


AT PAR, 





NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY MILES 


Cf the line West frora Omaha are now completed, and 
work is going on through the Winter, and there can be 
no doubt that the whole 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
WILL BE OPEN FOR BUSINESS IN THE SUMMER OF 1869. 


Tbe regular Government Commissioners have pro- 
nounced the Union Pacific Railroad to be FIRST CLASS 
in every respect, and the Special Commission appointed 
by the President says : 


“ Taken asa whole, THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
HAS BEEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND THE GENE- 
RAL ROUTE FOR THE LINE EXCEEDINGLY WELL 
SELECTED. The energy and perseverance with which 
the work has been urged forward, and the rapidity with 
which it has been executed are without parallel in bis- 
tory, and if grandeur and magnitude of undertaking it 
has never been equalled.’’ The report concludes by say 
ing that “‘ the country bas reason to congratulate itself 
that this great work of national importance is so rapidly 
approaching completion under such favorable auspices.’’ 


By its charter, the Company is permitted to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as 
the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds are 
a First Mortgage upon the whole road and all its equip- 
ments, Such a mortgage upon what, for a long time, 
will be the only railroad connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, takes the highest rank as a safe security. 


The price for the present is PAR. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York 
AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICE, NO 20 NASSAU ST., 

AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, BANKER?, NO 59 WALL ST. 
And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Pampblets with full particulars wi!l be sent on appli- 
cation. 

Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for treir safe delivery. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
January J, 1869. 


nm HE SOROSIS. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Published every Saturday, at 104 Randolph street, 
Chicago, by 
MRS. M. L. WALKER & CO.,‘Editors and Proprietors. 





TERMS: 
One Copy one year.......sseeeeeeee- 3,00 
Six Copies,...... Gnsbsdrrrccicccccces TD 
Twelve Copies, one year. ...........++ 24.00 





Devoted to the best interests of woman. The organ of 
no party or clique, independent in politics, fearless in 
criticism, and filled with choice hterature, original and 
selected. It should be found in every household, for it 
is a paper eminently pure in tone, and contains 16 pages 
of choice reading, consisting of Stories, Poems, Fashions, 
and all matters of particular interest to woman. 





a” A premium for every subscriber, from Planchette 
to an organ. Copies sent tree. 1-4 


HE COMMONIST— 

Published monthly, by the Reunion Community, 
now successfuily established in Southwest Missouri-— 
advocates common property, co-operative labor and 
unitary homes. Fifty cents per year, Specimen copies 
sent free, Address 





ALCANDER LONGLEY, 
816 Chestnut street, 8 Louis Mo 


QO” YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869. 


The following are some of the principal features of 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869: 

THE STORY Or A BAD BOY. By T. B. Avpricu. 
One of the Brightest and most entertaining stories 
ever written for youthful readers, 

GARDENING FOR GIRLS. By the Author of “ Six 
Hundred Dollars a Year.’’ 

HOW TO DO If. By Epwarp Evererr Hate. A 
series of articles for young folks—suggesting How to 
Talk ; How to Read ; How to Write ; How to Travel ; 

How to Act in Society, and How to Work. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. A valuable series of ar 
ticles, by Mrs. Pror. AGassiz, telling about Coral Is- 
lands, Coal Deposits, Earthquakes, etc. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE GREAT NAVI. 
GATORS, VOYAGERS, AND DISCOVERERS, By 
JAMES PARTON. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By J. H. A. Bong. Articles o 
great interest and value on ‘* The Mound Builders o 
the West. “ The First New England Thanksgiving.’ 
“‘Salem Witchcraft,”’ ‘*King Philip’s War,’’ ‘“ Pere 
Merquette and the Mississippi Explorations.’’ 

‘“GLASS-MAKING, COAL-MINING, SHIP-BUILDING, 
WATCH-MAKING, and other attractive Branches o 
Industry. By. J. T. TRowBEHIDGE. 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. By the Author o 
“The Seven Little Sisters,’’ also by W. F. G. SHANKS 
and CHARLES J. Fosrrr. ° 

DECLAMATIONS. By Rev. ExisAH KELLOGG 

NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, By the 
best Artists. 

REGULAR OR OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS from 
Mee Stowe, Mrs, Diaz, Miss MuLock, Mrs. Wurr- 
NEY, Mrs. Aust N, Miss PHELPS, “‘ SepHIE May,”’ Mra 
WELLS, Mrs. Tuaxtenr, ‘ AUNT FANNY,’’ Mrs. WEEKS 
M188 Prescott, and other popular writers. 
aa TERMS: $2 a year in advance ; 3 copies, $5 ; 5 

copies, $8; 10 copies, $15. ATLANTIC MONTHLY and 

Our Youna Forks together, $5. 

*.* A copy of “Our Youna Forks” for 1869 will be 
seut gratis to any person who will act as Agent for the 
Magazine and procure a Club foril. Specimen Copy, 
Premium List, Circulars, etc., seut tree on application 

FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
: (Successors to Ticknor & FIELDS.) 


BE. E bp 1cfYr’s 


TIME 
WATCHES, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
JEWELERS, 
No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts,, 


Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 
price. Send for prico list. 

THE * BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 
Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, we 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases, Reference, THE INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 


691 BROADWAY. 
M UNSON’S 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY CLASSES 
IN 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


A new Elementary Class in Phonograpby will be opened 
at room 14, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, on 
Monday evening, January 11th, 1869, at 8 o’clock. 

‘Terms, for course of twenty Jessons, $10 in advance. 

Gentlemen are admitted on the same terms as ladies. 

For particulars apply at the office of J. E. Munson, No, 
117 Nassau street, New York, or at the > Library. ° 


3S CATHERINE TELLER, BROCK - 


PORT, N. Y., Translator of German into English, 
Esgays, books, advertisements translated accurately, 








Addrens as above, 
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The ‘Bevatution, ; 








SEWING MACHINE, 


_ 


LOCK STITCH, 


RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 


AT THE 


GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


In New York, Oct, 26, 1867, 


*AND HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 


BEST MANUFACTURING MACHINE 


AT 


PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867, 


EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
294 Bowery, New York, 


hess ‘tween Houston and Ble acher streets, 


He LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS, 


This Company Qove net present “ greater advantages 
to its Poliey-Holders than any other Company in the 
eountry.”” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed tor his loved ones when he has left, the HON E 
will compare favorably with any other, 

BECAUSE : 

Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Its membership is as carefully selected as that ol any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that its directors are al! personally interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not contined to certain degreos of long- 
titude, but are free to travel and reside where they 
please. 

its profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto, ~ 

Ita mentbers are never required to pay more than two 

hirds of the premium, the balance remainime as a per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends, 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Its expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 
leasly. 

It pays every honest claim on its tunds with the ut- 
most promptitude. 

It resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
honest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For turtber reasons, see Pampblet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 

OFFICERS: 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEORGE C, RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 18, ly. 





ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 

New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite CoorEer Lyst1- 
TUTE. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, aud nioneys deposited cn or before the 20th of 
these months draw interest from the Ist of the same, 

ISAAC T, SMITH, President. 
=. @. peamested Secretary. 


\MEAP PRINTING, 
33 Beekman St top floor! 





—_ = ay 


ANNOUNOEMENT IN LIFE 
ANCE, 


HE HOMGOPATHIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO., 


No, 231 Broapway, New York, 


Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
principles, and upon any plan or method adopted by any 
responsible compeny,—exreepl the high rates of premium, 

Its terms of insurance (upon cither the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutnal plan with annual dividends 
of profits! are less than those of any cther company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ting, the assured being required only 19 such cases to 
advise the company of change of bnsiness or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 


IMPORTANT INSUR- 


LIFE 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH, 


This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fits which flow trom Lite Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of allintelligent and independept 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practica) form, by insuring in the only purely Hom@o- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States, 


Women taken at the same rates as men, 
All contemplating lite insurance will turther their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu-’ 
tual of New York. 


Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 


doubled, 
Send jor Greulars and Tables, 


D. D. IT. MARSHALL, President, 
JAMES CUSHING, Jn., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Aetuary, 
EDW. A. STANSRURY, Secretary. 
A. HALStY PLUMMER, Ass’t. tec’y. 
a ART L. WOODFORD, Counsel, 
. M. KeLioaa, M.D. } 
W. MireHELt, M.D. § Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M, to 2 P.M. 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston, 

ReyYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

Cuarces G. WiautMan, Bristol, Coun. 

A. M. Warp, 220 Chapel street, New Have: 

8. H. Starrorp, Marietta, Ohio, tor the ‘Siates of Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eavon, 543 F street, Washington, D.C, 

Ep. W. PHriuips, 59 Second street, Baltimore, Md, 

Joan W. MArsua.t, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 
States 

Invinc VAN Wart, Jr., Pittsfield, for 
Counties of Massachusetts, 

D. k. & A. W. Smrru, Concord, for N. H. 


four Western 


H®** B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
Norary PuRLIc, New York. 
ILLIAM GARDNER, TREASURE CITY 
P. O., White Pine District, Lander Co., Nevada, 
offers his services to give reliable intormation in relation 
to the Mimeral Resources of this district. 
Correspondence is respectfully solicited for the pur- 
chase and sale of mining property, 
Samples of ‘oe ore can be seen at the office of ‘‘ Tar 
REVOLUTION,” 


R. A. SMITH HS WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Hone is situated on the eastern slope 
of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 
soft water, dry walks, grand sceuery, and all the home 
comforts to make lite happy. The cure is easy of access 
by railroad. Come either to Reaaing, Pa., or Harrisbucg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon Valicy Railroad, 

Address all letters to A. SMITH, M.D 
Wefneraville, Berks Co., Pa. 


|: ee BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lang. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 


graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 
Please call or send your orders, 











—————S 


E*"1 OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CRU- 


BADE, 

Tt treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and F'ree- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more aspects thau 
any other work of its size. —Revolution, Oct. 8. 

Singularly profound, and cr d full of thoughts. 
Afiords volumes of suggestions.—Banuner of Light. 

One of the most astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued, Bold sometimes brilliant.—Phila. City Item. 

Large 8 vo. 75 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York ; A. Winch, Phila. ; N. E. News Co., ee 

[See advertisement Oct. 8. ! 615 

M O N MO UTAH, 


P OR T 
NEW JERSEY, 


ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or smali tracts, in New Jersey and South- 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKL IN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 


D* TRALL’S HEALTH INSTT TUTE, 
FLURENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


Embraccs a Hospital Department tor invalids ; a College 
Department for the Medical education of men and wo- 
men (both are admitted on equal terms), and a Hygienic 
Family Boarding-School for Boys and Girls, City Office 
No. 95 Sixth,-NeAv. Y. Send stamp for Circulars. 


RINTING AND STEREOTYPING, | 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND JOB WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
EVERY FACILITY FOR QUALITY AND DESPATCH , 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 

20 North William street, 
18-ly New York, 
M* ~ MARY PECKENPAUGH, M.D., 

110 LOCUST STREERT, ST. LOUIS, 


Besides a yeneral practice, gives special attention to all 
diseases of women, ond aad the duties of an Accoucheuse : 











ad DENMEYR & BROTHER, 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No, 15 Beekman St., New York. 


ALL EINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO OnDeS. 


 gpenepmcetay TIME TABLE for this month 
bas every train, station, steamboat, and landing 
City Map sent by mail, 25 cents. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 Broadway, N. Y. 


pu CONVEN TION—DAY JOURNAL. 


Published Monthly by the 


CHILDREN’S PROGRESSIVE LYCEUM OF ST. LOUIs 
MO. 


Devoted to educational reform, and tbe interests o! 
SPIRTUALISM, as represented by the Proaressive Ly- 
CEUM MOVEMENT. 

Terms (postage paid), $3.00 per 100 copies, in advance. 
Single subscription 50 per year 

We offer each Lyceum that will subscribe - a sufti- 
cient number of copies, to supply its members a Dr- 
PARTMENT in this JournaL, Elect an Editor for your 
department who shall send your Carp, with names of 
Officers and Leaders, and selections trom “ Answers to 
questions,”’ etc. 

Send your communications early in the month. 

Address EDWARD P. FENN, 

1-4 3,018 Dickson strect, St. Lous, Mo. 


VHE STATE LEAGUE, A POLITICAS, 
Temperance Journal—18th Volume—$2 per year 
less to Clubs, Forty columns, eight pages. Every 
father should provide his boys with this radical sheet. 
Clubs cesired, Write us. 
CARSON & GARDNER, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ARS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 

Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m, and 7 to 9 
pm. 


Special attention to female diseases, 21 ly 








